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ABSTRACT 

On comple'tion of this tmlt, one should be capable of 
performing eac& of the following unit objectives: describe individual 
differences among students; define individualized instruction, lis-*^ 
modes of iBdividnalization, and present a general instructional model 
of individualization; justify student self*direction as a learning 
goal and as a regnireient for individualized instruction; describe 
three modes of student self*direction and shov hov each contributes 
to individualizing instruction; review your oim experiences vith 
self*direct^ learning vithin and outside of school; define 
mastery-^referenced instruction and state the advantages of employing 
a mastery criterion for students and teaching staff; state the 
requirements for employing a sastery criterion in individualized 
instruction; describe and evaluate varieties of homogejieons grouping 
as approaches to individualizing instruction; describe and evaluate 
nongrading, cooperative teaching, and the open classroom as 
approaches to individualization; compare individually prescribed 
instruction. Program for Learning in Accordance vith Needs, and the 
open classrooi in terms of their provisions for student 
self-direction and mastery; identify or describe an individualized 
program you would recommend to a school district and justify your 
choice; and state your viev on the values for the student* s 
intellectual and personal development of individualization, 
self*direction, and mastery learning. (Author/IRT) 
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PREFACE * , ' 

This is one of 10 units In a program of Training for Leadership 
In Local Educational Improvesnent Proerams * Development of the program 
was begun at the teaming Research ^nd Development Center 'at the 
University of Pittsburgh and has been carried forward at Research for 
* Better Schools in Philadelphia. 

If you have in hand the Instructor's Guide to the program^ or Unit 1 
entitled Training Program Introduction and General Study Plan Guide ^ you 
will have sufficient introduction to the nature and purposes of the 
training program. If you do not have access to one or both of these items^ 
the following paragraphs will introduce you to this unit of the program. 

This unit is designed for use by Inyone holding a position calling 
for leadership In planning and conducting local educational change programs* 
This means school district leaders - central office administrators^ building 
principals^ curriculum specialists^ or teachers involved in change project 
teams* Also it means graduate students in curriculum^ administration^ or 
supervision* In addition^ curriculum specialists or field personnel of 
State education departments or other educational agencies may find the unit 
of value la their work with school districts - as in the conduct of workshops 
involving local school personnel* 

The unit can be studied on a wholly self -instructional basis^ or with 
an instructor's direction. It requires about 6 to 10 hours of. study-time* 
You will' recognize the themes of the unit - individualization^ mastery^ and 
student self -direction - as major purposes underlying a great many innovations 
in instruction developed and introduced into school programs during recent 
years* 
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. UNIT 4. INDIVIDUALIZATION, MASTERV; AND STUDENT SELF-DIRECTION AS 
THEMES OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM, WITH RELATED INNOVATIONS 

Introduction 

Three related educational themes that are central purposes of many 
innovative'products, -procedures* and programs are individualization, mastery, 
and student sel^f-direction (or self-managed learning). Particularly since/ 
1965, various approaches to individualization — matching instruction to the 
individual learner — have been^ invented and introduced in many schools 
^Kroughout the country. Most of these approaches place reliance on the 
student to perform learning tasks witfi a high degree of independence or self- 

i 

direction. Also numerous individualized programs have set out to enable - 
every student to master the learning tasks he undert^ke^ rather than accepting 
that many students will fail their studies, , ^ ; 

Because these three themes are prominent in current innovations iiv 
learning matenals, instructional procedures* and instructional systems, it is 

4 

essential that' leaders of local educational change understand their nature 
and importance* and are capable of assessing traditional and innovative 
instructional products, procedures and programs in terms of them, ' 
— Since the three themes are strongly inter-dependent, as will be shown* 
they are treated together in this unit* 

.Upon completing study of this unit, you should be capable of performing 
what is called for in each of the following unit objectives, (Or course, it 
is likely that you already are prepared to exhibit mastery of some of these 
objectives,) ^ 

Objective 1, Describe individual differences among students of the same' 
age in achievement, learning rate, learning "style" and 
interests. 

Objective 2. Define individualized instruction, list modes of 

individualization, and present a general Instructional 
model for individualization. 
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Objective 3. Justify student- self-direction as a learning goal aiid as 
a refluirenent for individualized instruction. 

« 

Objective 4, Describe three modes of student self-direction and show hovf 
each contributes to individualizing instruction* 

"Bbjective 5* Review your own experiences with self-direrted learnings 
within and outside of school* . ^ * 

Objective 6, Define mastery-jreferenced instruction and state the 

advantages of employing a mastery criterion for students 

and teaching staff* - * 

« 

Objective 7* State the requirements' for employing a mastery criterion In 
individualized instruction. 

Objective 8. Describe and evaluate varieties of homogeneous grouping as 
^ approaches to individualizing instruction* 

Objective 9. Describe and evaluate nongrading^_cooperative teaching^ and 
the open claffsrooro as approaches to individualization, 

I" " 

Objective 10* Describe and evaluate IPI and PLAN as approaches to 
individuatl4zing instruction. 

Objective 11* Compare IPI» PLAN, IGE» and the Open Classroom in terms of 
their. provisions for Student self-direction and mastery. 

Objective 12* Identify or describe an, individualized program you would 
recorwnend to a school district, and justify your choice* 

Objective 13* State your view on the values for the student's intellectual 
and personal development of individualization^ self*direction« 
and mastery, ^ 
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Unit Study Plan ' . v . 

* Before beginning stutjy of this unit, you should determine how intensively 
you want or need to study each objective. After a careful diagnosis of your 
needs and present attainments, if you judge that study of some of the unit 
objectives Is unnecessary, ypu are free to omit them from your study plan. 
Below Is a guide for" arriving at your study plan, either with help from 

« 

your Instructor (If you have one) or on your own. The guide calls for a 
four-step procedure: assess your needs to study the unit objective* decide 
how to study them, assess your mastery'^of the unit objectives after study of 
. the unit, and evaluate the unit, 

1, Personal assessment of needs to stu^y the unit ,- First, turn the 
pages of the unit quickly to acquaint yourself with, the objectives and their 
contents. Twenty minutes'should be sufficient for sklnmlng the unit for this 
purpQse, 

Next, perform the Pre -Assessment Exercise that follows 'to obtain a basis 
for estimating ypur present level of mastery of the unit objectives. The 
exercise contains questions givlng'you the opportunity to review your knowledge 
as related to most of the objectives, Fpr Objectives 9-11 that deal with major 
approaches to individualization, you are asked merely td indicate how' familiar 
you are with each approach rather than to write details about them. In doing - 
the^Pre-Assessment Exercise, use It simply as a way of determining what 
parts of the unit you need to study. It is not expected that you will pass the 
*Pre-Assessment, though you may find that you can answer some of , the questions 
adequately before studying the unit, ^ 

When you have completed the Pre-Assessment Exercise, check your answers 
with the Pre-'7\ssessment Answer Kay at the end of the unit. Keep in mind that 
this exercise is for your use In determining which parts of this unit will 
require the greatest amounts of your ti/e and concentration. 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT EXERCISE • UNIT 4 



Directions : This pre -assessment serves two purposes - it gives you the 
opportunity to demonstrate mastery of some unit objectives before 
studying the unit^ and it orients you to the unit as preparation for 
studying it, : 

J Feel no obligation to answer a Question, It is not expected that you will 
necessarily be able to answer any of the questions, Howpver* if you can 
give a fully adequate answer to a question on this pre-assessment» you have 
no ne6d to jstudy that part of the unif to which thfe question refers. 

Probably you will need no more than one-half hodr tcj complete, this exercise. 
When you complete it» turn to the Pre-^Assessment Answer Key at the end of 
the unit to check your answers* then turn to the page following this 
Pre -Assessment Exercise to continue with your unn study plan-, 

Q ! 2 

m * 

Objective 1, Describe individual differences among students of the same age 
in achievement* learning rate* learning "style*" and interests* 

Achievement differences 



Differences in learning rate 



Differences in learning style 



Differences in interests 



Objective 2a, Give a one-sentence definition of individualization. 



■A 
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Objective 2b, What are several ways {"modes") 'in which instruction can be * 
conducted to take account of individual , differences? 



Objective 2c, What steps should a teacher follow in planning and conducting' 
instruction offered ^n individual student^ 



.Objective 3, Justify student self-direction as a learning goal and as a 
requirement for individualization. 



^Objective 4, Describe three ways of having student self-direction in an 
instructional program. 
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Obj^ective 5* This "objective deals with ^our personal experiences* It is not 
apprppriate for this Pre-7\?sesstnent* 

Objective 6a/ Refine mastery-referenced instruction-, ^ 



Objective 6b* State the advantages for students of instfuctltfth based on 
having all students master .their Hatning tasks* i " 



Objective 6c* State the advantages for teachers of instruction where all 
\ students master their learning tasksy 



Oi)jective^ Z:--" State the'requirements an instructional program must meet if 
all students are to achieve mastery of their'learning tasks'* 



Objective 8* Evaluate homogeneous or "abil ity** grouping as a way of- meeting 
individual differences among -students* 
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Ob;}ective 9* Indicate by checking below how well ^acquainted you are with each 
lof these approaches to jndividualizEttion, ^H^ highl> familiar; 
M - moderately familiar; L = low familiarity; 0 - unfamiliar. 



X . H M L 0 
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Nongrading'(non"|rade-level*advanceinent) 

Cooperative teaching in IndiViduallV Guided Education (IGE) 

^[ien classroom plan^ for organizing instruction ^ 

Objective 10, Indicate by checking how familiar you are with these two 

programs for Individualizing instruction. Use thevsame code, 

' ^ ' ' H H L o' 

. r 

Individually Prescribed iRstruction (IPI) . ' 

Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs (PLAN)^ ^ . _\ 

* * d 

Objeptlve IK This objective, calling for a specific comparison of four 

approaches to individualization, is not appropriate for thi^s 
?re-^ssessment, 

Objective 12, » This objective 'calls for a statement of yoi/r conception o^ ^ 
individualization and is not appropriate for this Pre-, 
Assessment, ' ' ' . * • 

"Objective 13, This objective also asks for your personal judgments and is 
not apprdiyriate for Pre-Assessment, 
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Having completed the Pre-Assessment Exercise, you (with your instructor, 
- • 

if you have one) should' check yotir jinswers with those given in tjie Pre- ■ * ^ 

Assessmtint Answer Key at the ejid of the unit* Compare the qu ali ty and detail 
n / ■ ■ , ^ \ ' 

of your answers w4th those offered ifi "the Answer Key. Thete is no one right 

^ answer to §iny bf'the questions but rather key points that are reqyircd for 

^ ■ ■ * ■ * 

an adequate answer* with those points st^*6ffTh your ovm words* The, Answer . 

Key prtjbSMy contains fuller answers to most ot the questions in the exercise^^ ' 

than you can give before studying the uiyt^^; - * 

In the, following table » you are-^asked Jto check the estimates yoa (and 

your instructor) make of your level of mastery of each objectWe^or part- 

objective- Check HI^ if you jud^e^your answer to b& right on target and in 

" " ' ■ . ^- - ^ 

, , adequate detail- Check MODERATE if you believe ^our answer*to be good but 

' * ' - y * ' 

lacking sone points needed* for a fully adequate answer. Check LpW if you find 

your answer to be inappropriate or incompletei or if you did not answer the 

question* ^ * " ' ^ 

After checking your level of mastery ofecach objective* check at the 

right whether the objective* or part-objective* requires merely revievf^^^or 

careful study It is mot a sound procedure for you to study the Answer Key as 

'a way of leaning answers to items on the Pre-AssesSment Exercistf\ Instead* 

you should study the unit materials since they are meant to prepare you to 

give an adequate answer based on an understanding derived from reading and 

practice exercises* ■ " 

- Note* for the obj^ectives not Included in the Pre-Assessment Exercise' ' 

> 

{5* 11^13)* that there are no spaces for checking level of mastery* Also note 

/ * 

that these objectives have been checked for you in the NEED TO STUDY column- 
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OBJECTIVE 



TOPIC 



PRESENT 
MASTERY 
H K L 



1. tndtvfdual differences emong* studeiit% 

2a. Definition of individualization 

-2b. Modes of Individualization 

2c* Teacher*s steps In individualization 

3* Justifying self-direction as a gt)al 

.4. 3 ways to get student self-dl recti on i J 

5* Not included in Pre-Assessnfent Exercise 

6a* Define mastery-referenced instruction 

6b* Advantages of mastery for tlie student 

6c* Advantages of mastery ¥or the teacher 

7* Requirements for mastery instruction 

8*" Ability grouping and individualization- 

< 

'9a^ Familiarity with nongrading 



9b* Familiarity with cooperative teaching 
9c* Familiarity with open classroom plans 
10a* Familiarity with IPI program ^ ^ 
IDb* FamiTtarity with PLAN program 
11 * Hot Included in Pre-Assessment Exercise 
12* Wol: include d in Pre-Assessment Exercise 
13. Mnt. inpl^iriPri In PrP>At;<;f>';<;mfjnt Exercis^ 



REVIEW 
ONLY 



NEED' TO 
STUDY 
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2* Study procedure . In studying the unit, you will gain by doing the^ 
objectives in the order in which they appear since each part of the unit 
assumes a level of understandingbased on the previous parts. 'It is a good 
Idea to at least skim each part of the tintt even though you judge that you 
already have mastery of some parts of it* 

You may wish to stxsdy all or part of the unit with one or more fellow 
students. Also, your instructor may elect to conduct gromp sessions either 
to introduce or review parts of the unit- And, of course, you could study the 
unit entirely independently. 

You will note that, under each objective* explanatory material is given 

that is usually supported by illustrations and most often is involved in 

? 

exercises you perform. The exercises are either followed Immediately by 
explanatory material^ to help you check and round out your answers, or they 
are provided with an Answer Key, 

You probably will take one or two days to study this unit, depending 
on how intensively you need or want to study any or all of its objectives. 
It is best to go through the unit in its entirety first* then make plans for 
later and more intensive study of any areas of particular interest to you. 

When you complete study of the unit, you will find directions for the 
Post-Assessment Exercise, Also Included with the unijt is "an evaluation form. 
It win be helpful if you complete and return this form to the address given 
as an aid in making any revisions of the unit. 
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Unit 4 - IT . 

Objective 1. Describe individual differences among students of the same age 
In achievement, learning rate, learning "style", and i-^terests. 

The^term Individualizing instruction, whenever it appears, has to do with 
«ays of adapting instruction to differences emong learners. Usually the term - 
is used in connection with differences emong students of the same age or grade 
level. It Is such differences, rather than those found. in cotn)aring age 
groups » that are the focus of Objective 1* 
: What sorts of differences will be found'among students of the same or 

grade placement^ and how large are they apt to be? To understand the needs 
for differentiated instruction given age or grade mates^ you need to have a* 
good understanding of the types and magnitudes of such learning-related 
differences, 

^; ' Exercise 1 

It is likely that you already have at least a general grasp of individual 
differences aniong children of an age group. Exercise 1 asks you to review 
your knowledge of this topic in terms of four types. Following the exercise^ 
you will find a discussion ,of the topic that will help you check* and round 
out* your basic knowledge of these sorts of differences. 

Turn now to the Exercise 1 - Worksheet* do the exercise* then check your 
answers with the discussion following. 
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EXERCISE 1 - WORKSHEET 

Learning-Related Differences Among Students of the Same Age or Grade Level 

Directions : Under each heading below, write a summary of your knowledge or 
opinions on differences to be found among age or grade mates. Where 
appropriate, comment on both the nature and magnitude of differences to be 
found. 

ACHIEVEHEKT IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 



LEARNING RATE 
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EXERCISE WORKSHEET (Cont'd.) 



LEARNING "STYLE" 




HfERESTS IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
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Ravtew of learner Differences 
Differences in a'chtevement in school subjects 

There is ample evidence that children of the same grade or age differ 
greatly from one .another in achievanent levels reached In any school subject* 
In almost every school, one can find standartiized test data that reveal such 
'differences. A rq)resentattve finding is that children in the same grade In 
an elementary school differ as much as fojjr or five grade levels In achiave- 
tnent scores In such subjects as reading and mathanatlcs. For example^ one 
third-grade class representing lower-class. and middle-class families* tested 
in March » showed a range of grade-level test scores as follows; Hord meaning, 
1-7 - 6*0; paragraph meaning - K7 - 6*0; arithmetic computation - ZJ - 4*2;' 
and arithmetic reasoning - 2.1 - 4*8* The class ranged in chronological age 
from_8 years and 2,iiio.nths. to _9_yearsjandJJ_^ 
class had the lowest average achievement scores. 

Another Important fact Is that the same child shows different levels of 
achievement in different subjects. Thus, in the third-grade class referred 
to above, one child had an achievement level of 1.7 In word meaning, 4.1 in 
arithmetic computation. Another child in the'same class had an achievement 
level of 6.0 in word meaning* 3.9' In arithmetic computation. Such differences 
within a child's performance proffle should be taken into account in individu- 
alized Instruction as well as taking account of child-to-child differences. 

As children proceed from elanentary through secondary school » the range 
of differences between most and least advanced students of a grade level 
Increases. In one junior high school » seventh-graders given the Stanford 
Achlevaaent Tests had grajJe equivalent scores ranging from grade 1 to grade 11 
In word meaning* grade 2 to grade 11 In paragraph meaning* and grade 2 to 10 
in arithmetic reaspnlng. 

18 
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In senior high school there be found some students reading at a college 
level while others are reading at a level as low as third-grade. One study 
found that 10 percent of college seniors when tested on a comprehensive 
general -culture exam scored below 75 percent of college sophonwres. The top 
10 percent of high school sentors, scored better than 50 percent of college 
seniors, X 

Differences In learning rate 

Differences In' achievement among students of the same age or grade level 
reflect differences in learning rate, assuming that the students being compared 
have had about the same exposure to learning tasks* Another way of considering 
learning rate Is to observe that, for any learning tasks they undertake* 
different students will require very different lengths of time to acccwnplish 
the task. Thus Bloom has noted In analyzing achievement test scores in the 
primary grades that a level of achievement Keached by the top 20 percent of 
students in a given year will probably be attained by an additional 60 percent 
of students two years later. The time required to. learn is apt to be at least 
five times as great for the slowest as compared with the most rapid learners 
in a class made up of a random selection of age mates' drawn from the general 
population, (Bloom, Benjamin "Time and Learning/* American Psychologist 
1974, 29, 682 - 688,) 

Differences In learning rate are no longer accounted for simply by 
attributing them to differences In native aptitudes or "intelligence." Instead 
such differences are seen as resulting In large part* If not mainly* from 
differences In experience that produce differences in background knowledge, 
learning skills, and Interests or motivation to learn. Bloom has shown that, 
when students are taught to master learning tasks and In the process develop 
Improved study skill's and motivation to learn* differences In learning rate 
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bVcome sharply reduced* * , 

Differences In learning *'stv1e'* 

Educators long have recognized that learners differ greatly in their 
;iiK)st effective or preferred of learning. Many teachers have taken such 
differences into account by varying learning materials* instructional settings* 
and teaching methods to match what* th^ considered to be the characteristics ^ 
of different learners. Different provisions for learning have been offered 
"concrete" and abstract learners* as well as independent and social learners. 

Recently the concept of learning "style" has received much more attention * 
than previously, A good deal of reasarch has been done on the subject* 
especially with children in the preschool and *ele|iientary*school years, 
"Reflective" and "impulsive" students have been differentiated. It has been 
claimed that some students learn better through their ears* others through 
their eyes* Some like to learn by memorizing* vrfiile others like to think and 
experiment. Numerous i>ther dimensions of learning "style" have been claimed 
including differences related to socio-economic and ethnic backgrounds, 

A limitation is that research on learner characteristics such as those 
listed is quite new and the results of such research are not well established. 
Further, in most cases, there are no dependable and convenient ways of measuring, 
a student's learner characteristics. Also, equally serious, the relationships 
between learning-style characteristics and effective instruction have not 
been adequately worked out. 

^ Because the domain of learning style is just now being charted, educators 
need to continue doing the best they can, to recognize and take account of 
individual differences in this domain. Any improvements in arrangements for 
individualizing instruction should make it easier to take account of such 
learner, characteristics in planning and conducting instruction. 
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One approach to suiting learning style to instructional method is outlined 
In a recent article by Rita and Kenneth Dunn, entitled "Leamin§?^tyle as a 
Criterion for Placenent in Alternative Programs." ( Phi Delta Kappan , Decanber, 
1974, pp, 275-278, See also, by the same authors, Practical Approaches to 
Individualizing Instruction: Contracts and Other Effective Teaching Strategies . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.O.: Parker Publishing Co., 1:^72.) . 

The Ounns point out that in order to match students' .learning styles with 
a particular instructional program, one must first identify and understand 
the learning style, identify the learning style requirements'^f selected 
programs, and compare the student's leaming^profile with the demands of the 
program. Emotional, social and physical char^ictertstics, and responses to 
environmental conditions, are involved in learning style. Examples of these 
include motivation, attention span, and needs to interact with others; needs 
for interaction with an "authority figure"; differences in sensory reception 
to learning materials, and most effective time of day for learning; and 
illumination, room ten^erature^ and furniture design. 

To adapt instructional programs to these variables in learning style, 
the Dunns suggest four types of program-style relationships. These are: 

1, Open classroom - (Students select their own curriculum and pacing; 
they may study alone, or with one or more students in small groups; the 
environment is rich in multimedia resources and encourages student involvement 
with materials; evaluations are made, not in terms of grades, but by the 
child's demonstrated growth,) - Adaptable to students who are motivated, 
responsible, peer-oriented; and able to function without an imposed structure, 

2, Alternative programs (such. 9s open campus, use of community resources, 
mini-course electives, etc) - These are seen as more appropriate for secondary 
school students who are motivated, responsible, self-oriented, and do not 
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require imposed structure. - ' \^ 

3* Traditional classroom (where the teacher is responsible to help^ 
students achieve minimal grade-leve^ standard^^^ ^ii^d students are expected to 
achieve through tescher-selected methods) - For students who do not require 
mobility, can concentrate for structured time periods » an- jire not disturbed 
by having to ask the teacher to fulfill their needs. 

4. Individualized classroom (in which the teacher recognizes differences 

— — \ 

in learning style and allows students to work independently as much as 
possible* at the same time programming for individual differences) * Suited 
to groups of students with varied levels of responsibilUy; perceptual 
strengths, motivational levels, and degrees of self* or outhority-orientatlon. 

The above summary of the Ounns' article presents one way of suiting 
"teaming styles to instrudtional Methods, However, it appears to be a more 
demv^nding approach than most school districts vwuld be able to accpninoda\5> 
since it implies that a given district can supply four types of instructional 
approaches and match these appropria,tely with each st^Ldent throughout the system 
A simpler approach to matching instruction with learning st^le wbfild be an 
'Individualized system providing diverse learning setting*: and instructional 
materials, and offering different degrees and types of stricture. 

Another criticism that can be directed against the Dunns' proposal is that 
It focuses entirely on accommodating instruction to whatever learning styles 
students currently reveal. However, it may be important to modify a student's 
learning style, as in the case of one who prefers to learn in a*h1ghly 
structured, authoritariaP setting that does not call on him to show initiative, 
planning ability, or any degree of self-direction. Teaching the student to 
learn effectively in an individualized, open classroom or an independent 
study program may be what he most needs. 
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Differences in motivation to leam interests) 

Motivation to leam» or interest* is at least.as impwtant as any other" " 

■ *\ 

factor in determining learning outcoiites* Differences in school -related 
motivation to learn are very large* ranging from general boredom or apathy 
toward school learning to enthusiasm for all school subjects^ Some students 
are eager to J^arn with some teachers but not with others* Some like co- 
currlcular and extra-curricular activities but not reg/jlar school subjects** , 
Some are motivated 'to study selected subjects but not others* Host students 
have special interests related to certain topics* At the secondary level* 
career or college interests guide and motivate school learning—except for 
*the tune-out or dron-out whose motivation 1s directed toward escaping school 
and tov^a/d other interests* 

Implications of learner differences for instruction 

Each of the four types of student differences described above has 
important impliccL^-ions for organizing and conducting instruction* Differences 
in achievement level and learning style clearly call for assigning students 
within a grade different learning task:: and providing for their taking 
different lengths of time to complete these ta?ks* Differences in learning 
style» interests^ and motivation to learn call for creating a match between 
each student's characteristics and instructional arrangements* 

The succeeding sections of this unit will examine problems of adapting 
instruction to take account of these sorts of student differences with the 
various solutions that Rave been worked out- 
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Objective 2. Oefina indtvtc^uaUzed instruction, list modes of individualization, 
. .and present. a general instructional model far individualization. 

Deffning Individualized instruction 

Several volumes have been written bearing the title "IndivlduaHzed 
Instruction," yet none, offers a generO definition of the* term. One of th*ese 
Volumes,' the 1964 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Developmentt makes an approach to a definition by claiming "the chief object 
of individualization to bo release of potential in the individual learner***" 
(p* 13), But note that this merely offers a purpose for individualization 
without saying what it is* 

A first step toward arriving at a definition is to note that instruction . ^ 
refers to ^ny purposeful* planned efforts to^teach people* Individualized 

instruction refers to purposeful* planned efforts to teach individuals*. One 

> 

way of arriving at a satisfactory definition of individualization requires 
considering various approaches to adapting instruction to individual 
• differences, then making^a statement that covers their commonality. " 

Exercise 2 

On the Exercise 2 - Worksheet that follows, try your hand at writing 

* " * 

down a brief defirfttion of individualization that* In your judgment* says what 
it is— not what it is for* Hake your definition general enough to cover any 
sort of provision that can be made in an instructional program with the purpose 
of taking individual differences into account* 

When you complete your try at a definition, check it against the 
list in the middle of the Worksheet giving types "of approaches to adapting 
instruction to iijdividuardifferences* If you decide that your definition is. 
not general enough to include all of theso approaches* try rewriting it at 
the bottom of the Worksheet* 
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After completing the Worksheet, turn to tfte discussion on defining 
Individual t zed instruction that follows the Worksheet, 
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EXERCISE a WORKSHEET 



Directions^: Below, in the space provided, write your fitst try at a definition 
/ of individualized instruction before examining the list of . approaches to 
individualization given at the middle of this sheet. After writing your try 
at a definition, test'it against the list to see whether it covers all items 

on the list- If not, -try revis,ing. it at the bottoFSf^his worksheet, 

- ^ 1 

YOUR DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALIZATION: " ; 

_ Individualized instruction is (refers to) , ■ 



Check your definition^ againsJt"^ this list of approaches to individualization. 
Does it cover ani»of them? If not, your definition is not general enough. 

Approaches to individualization (there are many more): 

Tutoring * Special education 

r 

^Kemedial programs^ Honors program 

In;Jependent study - Enrichment 
Ability ^grouping Individual or grbup projects- 

Nongrading oh continuous. progress Correspondence schools 

' Computer-aided instruction , -Open classroom , ' 

Do you judge your definition to be general enough to cover all of theSe? If 
* ■ t • ■ ^ 

riot, try revising it in the space below, 
your REVISED DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALIZATION; 
Individualized instruction is (refers to) ' 
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■ * 

Now that you have given your 'jtefinttion of individualization, conpare it 
with the one usied In this unit. Here is our definition and our discussion 

of n. ■ 

Individyalized education refjers to any procedures, used to ensure that 

the individual student learrts in Ways that are specifically.appropriate for 

.him. A general definition 'is, tj^s: ■ Indivi-dualized education occurs when the 

student pursues__general programs of study_and da^-to-day_lessons that match 

his lea^rniny needs and his characteristics as a learner. Note that this 
~ 7: 

definition focuses on the. individual » not the group* in the decisions made 
about What is to be learned. 

The geheral definition of individualized education just given is not 

« • * , * 

limited to situations involving formal instruction. It covers also situations 
in which an individual learns entirely independently. However* this unit 
focuses on individualized instruction occurring within school programs, » 
Obviously instruction in today's schools only occasionally satisfies the 

^ '•4 

requirements of our" definition. Most instruction is planned for groups. 
Schools ordinarily individualize with some students some of thte time* 
particularly ^y drawing then* out of the total group for special * remedial * 
(\onors , or enrichment instruction, * ^ 

The definition of individualization, offered above is meant to &pply to 
achieving *any type of learning goal in any curriculum area and within any type 
of individualized program. It can cover education directed toward <icquir1ng 
knowledge* toward developing leaf'ner competencies* or toward developing 
attitudes* interests* values* or interpersonal behaviors. It can be used in 
designing* or In analyzing and assessing* diverse types of individualized* 
programs as illustrated by Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI)» Program 
of Learning According to Needs (PLAN)* the Montessori approaclhr* the British 
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Infant School approach, the pro jact jnethod , alternative schools, or programs 
of ''i ndependent . study . 
, ^ It is a mistake to identify individualization merely with tutoring or 
independent study. Tutoring Is just one way to achieve Individualization. 
Independent study, such as that made possible by programed instruction or 
that occurring when students conduct individual projects, also is just one 
fonn of individualization. 

Group teaching 'is not ruled out by individualization. Whenever, at the 
same time, different students are ready to study the same tasks in a similar 
way through group presentation and discussion, it is desirable to assemble 
and teach them as a group. Such groupings should be temporary and only for 
teaching learning tasks on which the^students in the group are well-matched 
in tenns.of specific learning objectives, appropriate study methods,, and 
the timing of learning. ^ - ^ 

Administrative grouping differs from instructional grouping. It is 
proper and necessary to assign a group of students to a teacher (or to a 
team of teachers). The teacher assumes certain administrative responsibilities 
for the group as well as responsibnities for' teaching members of the group. 
Individualization requires differentiating iristructiori offered members of the 
assigned group by planning with and for each member separately, then carrying 
out the' requirements of the pl^ns made. Those plans should detennine what 
sorts of individual or group learning provisions are to be employed. 

To summarize what we have said in offering oui;^ definition of individual- 
ization, these dre key points: 

"Individualization requires planning for individuals, not groups 

—Long-tenn and short-tenn plans for individual students should take Into 
account the student's learning needs and characteristics as a I'^arner 

—Individualized instruction can occur in different sorts of settings: 
independent study, a tutorial relationship, or in groups 
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"Individualization fn group settings requires that the different members 
of the group are ready to study the same thtngs at the same time and 
tn the same way ^* 

Hodes of Individualization 

tn planning and conducting individualized instruction* it is essential 

« 

to take into account those aspects of instruction that can be adapted to the 
individual student. When you think of any instance of instruction/learning, 
these aspects, (variobles) shbuld cojne to mind' learning goals, learning 
materials and equipment, the learning setting, the instructor, instructional 
methods, and the pacing of instruction* Each of these aspects can be varied 
from student to student; this gives rise to the following six "modes" of 
individualization, 

K Different students of the same age or grade can work toward different goals 
In this mode, some students study things that others do not. The required 
curriculum of a school covers learning goals (tasks) that all students 
undertake at some time or other. This first mde of individualization 
refers to elective or selective goals suited to individual learners. 
Examples are instances when students work on independent projects, when 
they take special programs of study (as in high school specializations), or 
when they elect certain courses, 

2, Different students can study the same task using different materials or 
equipment . 

It is easy to think of many instances of this mode of individualization. 
Students may use different texts in studying the same topics. They may or 
may not use certain supplementary materials. Instead of studying texts, 
they may turn to ather sources* Many varieties of equipnient could be used: 
audiotapes, videotapes* films, film loops, overhead projectors, microscopes 
typewriters, even computer hook-ups or electronic calculators, 
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Different students can study the satne task In different learning settings. 
The location of learning settings can vary; they can be at school, at 
home, anyvrfiere in the community, or elsewhere. At school, a student migKt 
Study fn a classroom, in a laboratory, in the library, i^ a hallway, or 
elsewhere, A student my study alone, in a tutorial conference with a 
teacher, in an informal group of his peers, in a seminar group under the 

teacher's direction, or In different-sized formal classes, 

■J 

Different students can be assigned to different teachers to produce 
effective teacher/student match-ups . 

It is a fairly common practice in elementary schools for students to be 
assigned to work with certain teachers, perhaps as a result of student 
preferences, perhaps as the result of teacher judgments or preferences in 
the interest of better learning or better interpersonal .relationships. In 
secondary school ^ students sometimes can choose tfje teacher they prefer to 
work with in a gtven curriculum area. One educator, Herbert Thelen of the 
University of Chicago, has developed a system of matching students. and 
teachers that he describes in his ,book titled Classroom Grouping for 
Te^achability (New York: Wiley, 1967), 
i 

Different students can study the same task with different instruction/ 

l>:arning methods, 

I 

There is a great variety of instruction/learning methods, many of them 

I 

overlapping with different learning materials or equtpment, or different 
learning settings. The methods include independent study, tutoring, 
semWar discussions, whole-class discussions, small group discussions or 
lectures. Drill with memorization is one method. The project method is ^ 
another, including both individual and group projects. 
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6, Different students can advance in a curriculum sequence at different rates . 
This mode-^involves departing from the traditional grade-level advancement 
on a "nongraded" or **ungr5tded" basis* permitting "continuous progress*' by 
:each student. The learning task a student underttikes depends on his 
actuat,level of achievement rather than on the grade-level curriculum. 
Also* the student is permitted to proceed through learning tasks at what- 
ever rate* fast or slow» he can master the tasks. 

Exercise 3 

These six modes of individualization take Into account the sorts of 
differences anwng students that were discussed above (pages 14-19), Four sorts 
of differences were discussed on those pages; in achievement levels* in 
learning rate; in learning "style," and in motivation to learn. A useful 
exercise is to check which of these four sorts of differences each mode of 
individualization takes into account. Exercise 3 offers practice in making 
such match-ups. When you have filled in the table on the Worksheet, turn to 
Exercise 3 - Answer Key» on page 29^ and read the material on pages 30-32 
that explains the check marks made on the Answer Key, 
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EXERCISE 3 - WORKSHEET 

Modes of Individualization as Related To Types of Student Differences 

Directions ! Thts exercise calls upon you to check opposite each of the six 
modes of individualization those types of student differences that if*ode is' 
"espectally well suited to take into account. Place only one or two check 
marks opposite each mode. Indicating the one or two sorts of student 
differences that mode is best suited to deal with. ■ 

You probably will need to re-study the description of each mode of 
individualization before you fill in the table. 

This exercise is rather tricky. Don't let it fool you. 





STUDENT DIFFERENCES IN: 


MODE OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 


ACHIEVE- 
MENT LEVEL 


LEARNING 
RATE 


LEARNING 
STYLE 


MOTIVATION 
TO LEARN 


1. Different learning 
goals or tasks 










2. Different learning 
materials or equipment 










3. Different learning 
settings 










4. Student assigned to 
a particular teacher 










5. Different instructional 
methods 










6. Different rates of 

advancement (nongrading) 


* 









Check your answers by turning to Exercise 3 - Answer KeV on Page 29 and 
to Exercise 3 - Explanation of Answer Key on pages 30-3i^- 
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EXERCISE 3 - ANSWER KEY 

The check marks on- this Answer Key indicate the relationships 
between modes of individualization and learner characteristics in the 
judgment of the authors of this unit . 

A discussion of reasons for these check marks is given on the Exercise 3 - 
Explanation of Answer Key that follows. 



MODE OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 


STUDEOT DIFFERENCES IN: 


ACHIEVE- 
MENT LEVEL 


LEARNING 
RATE 


LEARNING 
STYLE 


MOTIVATION 
TO LEARN 


"i. Different learning 
goals or tasks 


v/ 






V 


2. Different learning 
materials or equipment 






y 




3. Different learning 
settings 










4. Student assigned to 
a particular teacher 








y 


5. Different instructional 
methods 






y 


{y) 


6. Different rates of 

advancement (nongrading) 




y 
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EXERCISE 3 - EXPLANATION OF ANSIO KEY 
Obviously, rational and informed people will disagree about which boxes 
to check in Exercise 3, What is important is thinking through the relation- 
ships between the sorts of individual differences and the six n»des of 
individualization. Here is an explanation of the check marks on the Answer Key, 

Mode 1 (different goals or tasks) : Check achievement level and motivation to 
team . 

The choice of elective goals or tasks should be influenced most by the 
student's interests or motives. Also, his achievement level should be 
taken into account since he should not take on tasks for which he lacks 
the pre-requisite knowledge or skills, 

«t 

Mode 2 (different materials or equipment) : Check learning style . 

The chief reason for offering different students different learning 
materials or equipment for study of a given task is to take account of 
differences in learning style, that is, in preferred or most effective 
ways of learning, Also, you could check any of the other three sorts of 
individual differences. The materials or equipment one uses can influence 
nwtivation to learn . Differences in learning rate may call for different 
learning materials or equipment, but mainly because they are related to 
differences in learning style. Similarly, differences in achievement 
level are related to differences in learning style. 

Mode 3 (different learning settings) : Check learning style and motivation to 
~ learn . 

Once again, the chief reason for offering different learning settings is 
to suit the student's characteristics as a learner, A second reason is ^ 
to take his interests (motivation to learn) into account by providing an 
apprbi^riate learning setting* 
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Mode 4 (assignment to a particular teacher) : Check learning style and 
motivation to leariT 

When one says that a given student works better with one teacher than 

with another'it usually meaas that that teacher can deal better with the 

student's preferred ways of learning and his motivation to learn than 

another teacher. However* you could quite properly have checked 

achievement level or learning rate since some teachers work better with 

less advanced or slower learners than do other .teachers* 

« 

Mode 5 (different instructional methods) .: Check learning style and either 
learning rate or motivation to learn . 

The reason for checking learning style seem obvious* The reason'for 
checking learning rate is that* in the view of many educators* slow and 
rapid learners differ in that slower learners require more concrete 
approaches to learning* more repetition* and more continual guidance. 
Different instructional methods ;>lso may be important for appealing to 
differences in interests or motivation to learn. 

Mode 6 (different rates of advancement) : Check achievement level and learning 
rate* ^ 

All approaches that break away from the grade-level system of advancing 
through the curriculum and pif^ovide for nongraded advancement do so because 
students of the same grade or age differ greatly from one another both in 
achievement levels andjearning rates* 
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For the student who wishes to explore further the topic of nod^s of 
individualization, an excellent treatinent of the subject will be found in 
Lee 0. Cronbach, I'How Can Instruction be Adapted to Individual Differences?" 
This paper can be found in two publications. It appears as a chapter in 
Robert M. Gagne (ed.), Learning and Individual Differences (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles Merrill Publishing Co., 1967). It has been reprinted In Robert A. 
Helsgerber (ed.). Perspectives In Individualized Learning (Itasca, Illinois: ' 
Peacock, 1971). ... 

Without attempting to summarize Cronbach's chapter, it is- possible to 
convey a notion of Its contents by listing the titles of the chapter sections. 
These are, "Adaptation within a Predetermined Program," "Adaptation 
Matching Goals to the Individual," "Adaptation by Erasing Individual 
Differences," and "Adaptation by Altering Instructional Method." Examining 
these four sections will reveal that Cronbach covers substantially the same 
set of modes of individualization as that presented above , though his way of 
presenting the modes differs considerably from ours. 
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A General tnstructional Model for Individualization 

A genefal model for individualizing instruction should satisfy the 
requirements set forth in the definition of individualization offered above. 
The heart of that definition involves planning with each student what he is to . 
learn and how he is to learn through the provisions made for employing the 

t 

appropriate modes of Individualization* Instruction^ once a lessof: plan has 
been ntade^ becomes a matter of assisting the student with his individual 
lesson and monitoring his progress with the use of appropriate assessment 
procedures, 

Whi'le there is no generally accepted individualization model* the following 

8-step model states the requirements for fully-individualtzed Instruction in 

curricula having specific learning objectives and a definite sequence of 

learning units* It is particularly appropriate for. Vearning the basic skills 

of reading, language arts, and mathematics. The eight steps also call 

attention to requirements that should be met by individualized instruction in 

less structured'curriculum areas* though in these areas {social studies, 

science* the arts, or personal/social development) teacher and student 

judgments* as well as student preferences* are more prominent in decisions 

as to what to be learned* and hov/* ^ 

1* Determine with each studenUwhat learning task he should next pursue ^ 
in the given curriculum area; 

2. Assess the extent to which the student already has mastered the 
objectives of the task chosen for him- 

3* Assess the student'.s learner characteristics as they relate to his 
performing the learning task effectively and efficiently, 

4* Design with the student a lesson plan that specifies what he will 
study and how* 

5* Make the necessary arrangements {space, setting, materials, equipment* 
etc*) for class members to undertake their individual assignments* 

6* T^ssist individual students as needed in performing their learning tasks* 
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* 7* Monitor each student's progress* revising his lesson plan if^rHjuired 
for fits achieving mastery of task objectives*, 

8* Hhen the student demonstrates maStery of his learning task* re-cycle 
back to Step 1 td begin planrifng hfs next task* 

^tach of these steps requires some elabot^atlon to tnake clear its function* 
This is done in the paragraphs that follow* •Further clarification will be 
offered under later unit objectives that offer practice in, applying the model 
to the analysis of different'^approaches to individualization • , 

. Step 1* Select the student's learning ^sk . Plan'hing with an Individual 
student requires that the learning task he undertakes at any given time ue 
-chosen as appropriate for hiin» not^^for the grade and class to which he -happens 
t9 belong* In a required curriculum whose units are sequenced in a particular 
order* the appropriate task is the next unit beyond the highest one the student 
has ntas1;ered.' Uher£ the required curriculum lacks such sequence* the task 
chosen can depend on the student's preference and/or the teacher's judgement 
_„as to which task best suits the student's current learning needs* If the 
task'to'be chosen is In an elective area, again some combination of. the 
student*s preference and the teacher*s jifdgeiTient should decide the choice* 

Step 2* Assess the student*s' extent of mastery of the chosen task * 
Merely because a student has not studied*a given task undeV* the teacher's 
guidance is no evidence that he has not already mastered all or part of it* 
He couljdl have encountered the.task elsewhere. Pretesting is essential to 

determine what parts of the learning task require study* Where formal pretests 

* ^ ' 

are not appropriate, teacher or student judgments must be relied on- ' 

Step 3* Assess the student's learner .char acteristics In relation to the 
task . A teacher who has worked with a student for a period of time should have 
a good deal of Information about his learning style and his motivation to learn 
Often, however, a new learning task may require gathering new information about 
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how tKe student can work most effectively or enjoyably, tnforc.«tt1on on learner 
characteristics is needed in deciding how to en^loy several of the modes of 
Individualization (materials and eugipment* setting* and tnstructlonaj methods 
in particular], ■ ^ ^ 

Step 4> Design the student's3ndfVldual lesson plan . , Each^wS^nt^ plan 
for studying given task should be based on the, data obtained in^^teps 2 apd 
3- tt should specify what the student is\ to study and how. Properly', it will 
be a contract -entered Jfnto by student- and Iteacher^ rather than merely an 
assignment decided upon by the teacher, \ 

Step 5, Hake Instructional arrangenients , ^Usually the teacher, will need 



to run a many-ringed instructional circus, ■ The problem the teacher faces tn 
conducting. individualized instruction Is theit of naking effective use of 
learning resources, including his ca^m time* in making arrangements, for each 
student to proceed with the Individual lesson plan. Frequently, the teacher 

c 

will cluster students who have similar learning tasks and who can, benefit from< 
Working together, * ^ 

Step 6, Assist individual students as needed , .Since Individualized 
Instruction meaijs that different students will be working on different tasks, 
at different rates, and in different ways, a teacher will need to offer 
assistance much of the time on an individual basis. Of course, when two or 
more studentsSare working on^the same^task and have similar learning problems, 
the teacher can offer them help together. Students can also help. each other. 

Step 7, Monitor each student's progress toward mastery of his task . In 
individualized Instruction, the teacher needs to keep close tr^ack of the 
student's progress with his task. When the assessment data obtained ilidicate 
that the student is not going to master the task with the initial lessor/ plan, 
the teacher needs to offer a revised or supplementary plan. 
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Step 8. Re-cycle to the next learning task when the current task is 
mastered . This step assumes that each student will achieve mastery of the 
objectives of a learning task'before proceeding to the next task. Also it 
assumes that each Student will exhibit mastery of a task according to his 
learning rate. The teacher determines .when a atutfent has reac^ied mastery* 
then proceeds prwnptTy'to planning the next task. (The justification for* 
using a mastery criterion** and the procedures for employing 1t> mW be 
treated In detail \under Objectives 5 and 7 of thU' unit.) 

The '8-step mo<^l of individualization just presented focuses on the * 
' process of planning and conducting individualized instruction. Such model 
^ should not,be confused with*models for individualized instructional systems 
that go beyond the'conduct of instruction to include such concerns as' 
curriculum o'^ganization anfl uses of technology* including electronic computers. 
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Objective 3/ Justify student self-d1recj;1on as" a learning goal and as a 

requirement for Individualized instruction. 
^ — ^ 

Definition and description of sti^ent self-di recti on 

Stuuent selfnlirected learning refers to the 'extent to which the student 

' plans and conducts learning tasks on an indepen(|^ basis father than with 

help from someone in an instructional capacity^ Student self-di recti on can 

exist in varying- degrees rather than being all-or-none. Thus* a student 

can be self-iJirecting in performing some parts of a learning task but not 

others. 

There is no one official or correct list of aspects of a learning task. 
Below is a suggested list of 10 aspects of any task. Each of these a 
student might or might not perform on> an independent basis. For example* a 
teacher might choose the learning task but call upon the student to plan 
and conduct the task independently. As another illustration, the student 
might be called upon to judge when he had completed the task, or the teacher 
might assume this responsibility. 

1. Choosing the learning task. 

2. Planning how to perform the task. 

3. Budgeting one's time in performing the task. 

4. Conducting the task, step by step* without assistance. 

' 5. Assessing one's progress and identifyiritg difficulties with the task. 

6. Analyzing the difficulties encountered* 

7. Revising one's approach to the task to overcome difficulties. - 
.8. Pers4st1ng in the task toward a solution, despite difficulties* 

9. Communicating one's progress ?jid problems to th^ teacher. 
10. Judging when one has completed the task. 
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If a student perfomffid all of these aspects of a task without assistance 
from a teacher^ a high degree of self-direction would be shown, .Host often» 
the teacher offers direction or assistance with several aspects of a learning 
task. Choosing a learning task* and planning how to perform it* represent a 
high (^gree of self-direction. Analyzing one's difficulties and revising 
one's approach to the task also call for a high degree of self-direction. 

In addition to performing aspects of a learning task independently » a ^ 
student^can exhibit self-direction in other wciyS;as listed below. 

1. General competencies in use of learning materials and equip "nt 

Exhibiting conc^tual knowledge of how to use materials and equipment 

&nploying skills in' appropriate manipulations - 

Exhibiting trouble-shooting skills (making adjustments, minor repairs, 

etc.) 

' Exhibiting responsibility in caring for materials and equipment 

2. Capabilities in following directions for learning tasks 

Showing .tjnderstanding of oral and written directions 

Remembering directions while performing tasks 

Organizing and monitoring one's behavior in terms of directions 

3. Acceptance of mastery criteria 

r 

Exhibiting understanding of criteria for tasks by offering ^ustffication 
for them -^^ 
Working to achieve masteiry 

Judging progress in task according to mastery criterion 

4. General personal -social management competencies 

Taking care of one's person and possessions {cleanliness* hanging up 
wraps » etc-) 

Conforming to school rules: 

Being where one belongs 
Being on time 

Koving from place to place as permitted 

Using learning materials and equipment as directed 

Exhibiting acceptable inter-personal behavior 

5. Expressing self-assertion 

Standing up for one's rights 
Contributing to decision making in groups 
Expressing one's views* wishes 
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Sone of the items^^ listed above may seem to you to contradict self- 
direction. Thus* ';apabilities In following directions, may strike you as the 
opposite of self-direction, Vou may think the same is the case for conforming 
to school rules. The justification for including these on the list is that 
they refer to the capability of perfojining these activities without supervision,^ 

As has been noted* self-direction can occur in varying degrees. It 
need not always involve c<Hnplete independence on the part of the student; in 
fact* the ability to initiate a search for help on Infcrroation from appropriate 
sources is an important form of self-directed behavior. Students may exhibit 
self-direction in their ijse of the library or other learning resources* and 
in their ability lo work in the classroom or study hall without continual 
proddin;^ or assistance. Completing homework assignments is another example 
of self-directed activity* especially If It is accomplished with minimal 
reminders or assistance from parents. 

Justification of student self-direction as a learning goal 

The particular value of self-direction as a learning goal is its potential 
application throughout life to a variety of situations* especially in terms of 
an individual's coping with problems met in a rapidly changing world. Since 
the major part of one's life Is not spent in school* competencies developed 
through performing self-directed learning tasks in the school setting can 
obviously also be utilized in the home* on the job* or in planning for leisure 
time. 

Unfortunately* most of today's students are critically lacking in self- 
direction skills. They are unable to take responsibility for choosing* 
planning* and conducting their learning activities* or for applying what 
they have learned. This lack is due in large part to failures of the schools* 
which so far have not permitted self-direction among other than the most gifted 
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students. What has not been realized is the Importance of teaching self- 
direction competencies to all students regardless of -academic ability. 
Indeed, It is crucial that those students of lower academic standing be 
particularly helped in developing self-direction ~ since these are the ones 
who need it most. ♦ 

Self-direction is not effective unless the student ts able to transfer 
his knowledge into new problem situations. To acconiplish this he must be 
capable of self^directed problem solving* An essential feature here is that 
he can develop his own solutions rather than relying on those developed 
by others • 

Self-di recti on as essential for individualized instruction 

Normally, it is essential that students e%(oy self-direction a large . 
proportion of the time if instruction is to be individualized* The only 
exceptions to this statement occar with a very low student/teacher ratio 
which permits the teacher to spend a grest deal of time with each student* 
Classes in remedial reading or special education often provide for sufficient 
attention from ^he teacher for each child to allow for individualization, 
without an emphasis on student self-direction* Of course, when a student has 
a private tutor, self -direct ion Is not essential for Individualization, 

Individualized instruction calls for each student to work on his own 
lesson at an/ given time; for his having learning materials and equipment, 
a learning setting, and instruction suited to his learning style; and for his 
taking the tinte needed to master his task* 

Consider the demands such instruction places on the teacher, assuming 
a studePt/leacher ratio of 25/1* To plan, manage, guide and evaluate 
Individualized instruction with this number of students, the teacher can 
average less than two minutes of personal attention to each student during a 
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normal daily period of instruction in a given subject* With individualized 
instruction, the teacher's time needs to be divided among the activities of 
testing certain students* planning lessons for other students* making class- 
vom assignments* and individual tutoring, Sonietimes the teacher finds it 
appropriate to help a cluster of students who are stuclying similar tasks; this 
permits a bit more time for working with some students in the class. 

This analysis of the teacher's role in an individualized instructional 
program makes it obvious that instruction of the sort described can occur 
only when the majority of .students, during a considerable portion of class 
time are' able to carry on their learning tasks without interacting with the 
teacher. The teacher needs to plan with the student thfe extent to which he 
will employ highly-structured learning materials* the extent to which he will 
be able to assume the responsibility of planning and conducting his learning 
task independently* and the extent to which he should count on help from his 
classmates, 
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Objective 4, Describe three modes of student self^lirection and show how each 
.^contributes to individualizing Instruction^ 

' Since student self-direction is essential for Individualized Instruction* 
it is important to identify ways in which self-direction can be achieved. 
Three basic modes of self -direction are described below, 

1* Student self-direction may occur with use of highly structured materials . 
This form cf self-di recti on requires that the learning materials contain 
specific instructions or cues to guide the student, step-by-step, while 
performing the task, . The student does not need to possess more than, the 
capability of following precise and complete directions; the materials make 
all the choices for him. Notice that some textbooks offer the student this 
sort of guidance* Study guides provided by the teacher may offer comparable 
directions, 

T 

The programmed instruction movement during the past quarter century has: 
contributed a rich vanety of instructional materials designed for student 
selfsnanaged learning. In 1954 B, F, Skinner, in an article in the Harvard 
Educational Review, described his development of teaching machines. His 
article, entitled "The Science of Learning and the Art of Teaching, "presented 
a description of his application of learning theory to the design of materials 
for student-managed learning. Since 1954, programmed instruction has become 
cOTmonplace in education at all levels of schooling. It is also widely used 
in industrial and military training programs. 

Programmed instruction is characterized by breaking each learning task 
into a sequence of steps or "frames" to be studied in a particular order* Each 
step calls for an immediate response from the student, applying the information 
supplied him in making the required answer. Immediate feedback on the 
correctness of his answer is given in an answer key that is part of the 

V 
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learning matertaK Successtve frwies provide practice in what has been taught 
in earlier frames as well as introducing new material. 

The following exercise gives you an example of programmed Instruction . 
that may justify your attention. ' 

Exercise 4 

In case you are not familiar with this approach, an exercise In Jj^J?^*^'.^''^ 
programming is given below. If you wish to do the .^^e^SEise," -answer the four 
frames in Exercise 4, noting how the materials give you all the cues- you need 
to make correct responses; note also how there are answers given for use in 
checkiny^four" responses, frame by frame. These features enable you to study 
^ the program on an independent basis, using self-direction that depends on the 
cuss given'you. 

There is no answer key to this exercise. 
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EXERCISE 4 * HORKSHEET 
An Example of Programmed Instruction^ 

Directions: In studying the material In this exercise, first cover the entire 
r1ght*hand column with ^a sheet of paper or carjlboard. Read frame number 1 
and write on the blank lines the words you think vdll make the statement 
correct,. Slide the answer cover, down just far enough to read the correct 
answer for step 1, If yoitr answer Is correct, go to the next and following 
steps In the same ijianner, , If your answer to any step Is different from the 
one In the right-hand column, draw a line through yours, reread the step, 
and write th'i correct answer next to your original answer. Then go to the 

^ next step, 

1,' The subject matter In a progranined text 
using the linear technique Is presented In 
small steps. Learning Is easier when ypu 
study new material In 

2'. Each step in a linear, programmed text Is 
called a frame. Since the subject matter 
Is .presented In • , the 



small steps 



text contains many ' 

Each frame Is, designed to help you make 
the correct response,^ Blank spages are 
provided for your ' 

Your answers are called **constru*cted 
responses*' because you write them out. 
Your response to each;small step, or 
In a linear text Is called a 



small steps 
frames 



responses or 
answers 



frame 

constructed 
response 



*Taken, with slight modifications, from Programmed Learning, Air Force 
Training Manual No, 50-K Washington, D,C,: Department of the Air Force, 
January 1967, Page 22, 
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, 2, Pupil'toam learning is another form of student se1f*direction. 

This n»v not seem to be a form of self-direction. However, it is if 
one views it as a matter of students solving their own learning problems 
without the help of the teacher. This applies to students of the same age 
working together or to older students helping younger ones. 

The pupll-teant learning plan was developed at Boston University 
under the direction of Or, Donald OurrelU and is described in his article, 
"Adapting instruction to the learning needs of children in the intermediate 
grades" (Journal of Education , 1959, 142, 2-78,) The following is a resume 
of Dr, DurrelVs article, describing the key features of the pupil -learning 
approach. 

Pupil-team learning consists of dividing pupils into pairs, or slightly 
larger groups for mutual aid in learning. Tasks are set in which pupils work 
together, sharing thinking and planning, -exchanging methods of approach, and 
evaluating each others' answers, resulting in either individual products or 
a single group product. 

Team learning should be used bnly when it is more effective than other 
methods- It is not a panacea to replace all other classroom activities, Whol 
class instruction is often a more efficient way to present some types of 
learning, 'while others require each pupil to work alone. Team learning Is a 
way to serve the needs of pupils, such as differences in achievement levels, 
rates of progress, and special difficulties. Children are grouped on the 
basis of abilities, usually in the basic skills of arithmetic, spelling and 
reading. As soon as each student feels ready to do so, he can take a mastery 
test to determine his readiness to move into another group on another level. 

The problem of course arises as to what to do with those teams who finish 
the year's work in record time, Durrell suggests (1) Unlimited team progress, 
in which teams work through the program as fast as mastery permits; this is 
best suited to an ungraded 'system, where pupils can move along at varying time 
rates; (2) Limited team progresis, in which the year's work iS divided into 
sections with set dates for introducing new sections; those who finish one 
section before the next is introduced are given enrichment work, independent 
study, or the opportunity to help slower learners; (3) Combination progress 
patterns^in the same subject; high achievers follow'unlimited progress design, 
average achievers follow a limited pattern, and low achievers are given extra 
help by pupils or teachers; (4) Temporary or alternating use of limited 
patterns; teacher can combine above patterns, varying them according to 
different subject areas, sometimes combining whole class, when necessary, 
other times giving enrichment or reittedial help in certain areas, 

, Team discussion provides the opportunity to use knowledge acquired by 
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other methods. Teams of three to fiv^ pupils are presented with questions \ 
based on Knowledge acquired through various resources » and are asked to 
dictate their answers to a team secretary; one team secretary then reports the 
team product; the other teams check their answers and make additions and 
corrections. 

The effectiveness of the discussion technique depends on the quality 
of questions asked and the problem set for discussion. Varying degrees of 
intellectuareffort are demanded by questions requiring multiple choice or 
relationships; inference is required whefi the questions go beyond the 
materials presented; Integration is callRd for to relate new knowledge to old; 
critical thinking when question^ ask for evaluation. Team thinking is 
developed only through the design of questions requiring various types of 
Intellectual practice. 

Discussion teams may be made up of pupils with differing abilities; 
once all pupils have bten exposed to the same information* every child can 
corvtribute to the discussion. Even those who provide wrong answers add to 
thalearning* since others- must discover why these answers are wrong. 

Team planning calls for many suggestions; it is an ideal situation for 
pupils fo work together* since one suggestion sparks another and the team 
product Is likely to be better than the sum of Individual products without 
stimulation by discussion. Room decorations* exhibits* assemi^^y programs* 
field trjps and other class projects call for team discussion. This is better 
than open class discussion* since many timid individuals will speak up in a 
team who woi/ld remain silertt before the whole class. The ultimate decision* 
after all teams have voiced their suggestions, may be by class vote* or may 
be made by the, teacher alone. In any case* teamwork, has contributed to the 
final product. 

In Ills discussion* Durrell points out that the Winnetka approach and its 
successors in individualized skill learning have made excellent educational 
contributions. He sees team learning as an adjunct which adds the, advantage 
of mfltual aid of partners, **This increases incentive and security as well as 
exchange of techniques and understandings,' If one ptipil can aid another* 
there is no need for the teacher to provide the assistance; teachers often 
report that children ars highly effective in explaining processes to their 
mates**' 



DurrelVs plan represents a formal* well -structured approach to student 
teamwork. More commonly* such teamwork ocxurs in less formal ways. Thus* 
two or three students may choose to work together on a learning task* helping 
one another with difficulties and checking one another*s work. Group project 
activities obviously are a form of pupil-teani learning. 

Pupil teamwork contributes to individualization by bringing together two 
or more students who are prepared to work together on the same learning task. 
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It provides each student in the team with Individual tutorial assistance 
whenever needed. Hhen group projects are conducted by student teams, the 
members of the team are chosen because of their common inteif«st In performing 
the partlcular^project. When, new group projects are undertaken, new project 
teams are formed to retain the emphasis on suiting the learning needs of 
Individual students. 

3, Student se1f*d1rect1on of the highest form occurs when students select , 
plan^ and conduct learning tasks independently ] ' 

The sign of a competent student Is the ability to manage one's own 

learning without depending on programmed materials prepared by others. In 

other words, the competent student is his own programmer, capable of selecting 

appropriate learning tasks, planning how to conduct then, and carrying them ■ 

forward to completion independently. Obviously there would be many times when 

it is essential to turn to others for help with learning tasks. KnoKring vrtien- 

to^seek such help and vrtiere to seek it are aspects of 'being competent In self- 

directed learning, 

T 

In 1918, William H. Kllpatrick at Columbia University described an 
approach to self-directed Uctrning in his famous brochure titled The Project 
Method: The Use of the Purposeful Act In the Educative Process (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, October, 1918. 18 pages). Kllpatrick 
differentiated four types of "hearty purposeful "^cts" or projects. In Type 1 
"the purpose is to embody some'idea or plan in external form, as building a 
boat, writing a letter, presenting a play." In Type 2 "the purpose is to enjoy 
some (esthetic) experience, as listening to a story, hearing a symphony, 
appreciating a picture." In Type 3 "the purpose is to straighten out some 
intellectual difficulty, to solve some problem, as to find out whether or not 
dew falls, or toiascertain how New York outgrew Philadelphia^" In Type 4 "the 
purpose is to obtain some item or degree of skill or knowledge as learning tc 
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write grade 14 on the Thomdike Scale, or learning the irregular verbs in 

* Kllpatrick gives particular attention to Type 1 for' which he proposes the 
steps of purposing, planning, ^executing, and judging. He proposes that, 
insofar as possible, the^ students take each step independently, though careful 
teacher guidance may be necessary to prevent failure. ■ Type 3 he identifies 
as problem solving, employing the familiar model proposed by John Dewey. Both' 
Types 1 and 3 clearly have much in common in that both call for a, process of 
analyzing, planning, and creating or testing, ' . * 

Since 1918, the. performance of projects has occupied an increasing part 
of the instructional program in both elanentary and secondary school. In the 
elementary school, projects are to be found particularly in the area.s of social 
studies, science, and language arts {indlpendent reading and creative writing). 
In. secondary schools, additional! cireas emphasizing the project appiroach are 

1 

arts and crafts, horoemaking, and! shop. The project method currently holds a 
central place. within many of the new enquiry-rfocused curricula in science, 
mathematics, and social studies.! 



In assessing the manner and 
the project methodr-it shbuld be 



six modes of individualization presented on pages ^-27j 



degree of individualization characterizing 
noted that tt provides well for five of the 



Different^students can work 



toward different goals 



Different materials and equipment can ^ employed in studying a given 
topic ; 1 

Students can study in different settings 

Instructional m^fthods are individualized . l 

Students can work at different rates toward rcaipleting their projects 



By its very nature, the project method contributes to individualization 
by departing from whole-class teacjhing. It is of particular interest that 
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Kllpatrick, in his Typft 4 project, provides for the student to learn needed 
skills on an individual basjis. 

In eleinentary schools, the project approach to individualization. Is 
prominent In the Kettering-funded work of Johh Gcfodlad and colleagues at 
University Elementary School of UCLA and the -associated League of Cooperating 
Schools. Also, It' receives marked emphasls^^in the currentlyspopular *'open 
classroom" approach within elementary education. In high schools, the method 
Is especially identified with independent study, honors programs, or advanced 

« 

placement. Generally, In'both elanentary and secondary schools, the project 
approach has been used much more often with relatively gifted students tfian 
with those of average or lower ability. An example of the project approach 
In a secondary school Is found In *7he Independent Study Program at Melbourne 
Hi^", which follows^ 
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^ Objective 5, ' Review your own experiences wtth self»directed learning^ within 
and outside of schcx)!. 

In considering how student self-direction should and can be involved in 
the instructional programs of elementary and secondary schools > it will be 
^ helpful for you to examine how self-di recti on was provided for In your school 
• experience and how you employ self-dtrectlon in your life, outside of school. 
Exercise 5 offers you a framework for conducting this self-examination. 

Exercise 5 ' ~ ^ " 

The Exercise 5 - Worksheet invites you to jot down your recollections 
tf the extent to vrfiich selfT^irection was involved in your studies at the 

; secondary and college levels^ then to review ways In which you employ self- 
direction In your life outside of school. It' will not be surprising If you 
find that opportunities for self-direction were fewer In school than In <Say- 

. to-day living outside of school. If this Is the case> It may lead you to 
conclude that schools should Increase their emphasis on having students learn, 
and employ self-direction competencies while In school. 

Since this exercise Involves your experiences >ofc/1ously there Is no 
answer k^, ^ 

\ 
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EXERCISE 5 ' WORKSHEET ^ 

Personal Experiences with Self-Directed Learning 

Directions : In response to the follovring questions* describe and evaluate 
your experiences with self-directed learning both in school and in your 
daily life outside of school. Your answers will necessarily be sketchy* 
The purpose of the exercnse is to guide you in naking a quick ovor-all 
review of your experiences with self -managed learning, 

1. As you recall your high school studies, to what extent was sel f -di rected 
learning Involved? 

a. In the choice of learning tasks? 



b. In the conduct of learning tasks? 



2, Reviewing your undergraduate college work, to what extent was self-directed 
learning involved^ 

a. In the choice learning tasks? 



b. In the conduct of learning tasks? 



3, What recommendations have you for increasing the emphasis on student 
self-direction in schools? 
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EXERCISE 5 - WORKSHEET (Cont'd.) 

4. Outside of school, how have you exhibited self-directed learning in 
hobby or recreational activities {reading, music, dramatics, photography, 
golf, bowling, etc.)? 



I 

I- 

'1 

1 



5. Filling out your income tax statement requires studying and following 
a complex set of instructions. Do you fill out your statement 
Independently or do you seek help? Comment on this as an example of 
programmed instruction. 



6. On your job, you doubtless are called upon to learn things with self 
direction- What are some of the sorts of tasks where you need to select, 
or plan, or conduct learning tasks independently? 
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Objecttve 6, Define mastery-referenced instruction and state the advantages 

of employtng a mastery crtterton for students and teaching staff. 



Definition 

A relatively new, radical, and commonly misunderstood concept in education 
is that of mastery-referenced instruction. What is meant by this term? Here 
is a definition; Mastery-referenced instruction means that instruction is 
planned and conducted on the work'ing assumption that all students undertaking 
a given learning task will achieve its leaminq'objectives at the saWe high 
level of proficiency specified in the performance criteria set for that task . 

If you are not familiar with this definition, it calls for your careful 
study. Notice that it does not say that all students in a grade or class will 
master the same tasks at the same lev&l. What it does say is that, with 
mastery-referenced instruction, when any student undertakes a given learning 
task, it is expected that he will master its objectives at essentially the 
same level as any other students undertaking the same task. 

Feasibility of mastery-referfenced instruction 

Many educators, while agreeing that it would be highly desirable for all 
students to master their learning tasks, doubt'that this is possible. 
Teachers' experiences are that a considerable proportion of students never 
master learning tasks and apparently are incapable of doing so. Most 
educators who draw this pessimistic conclusion are basing it on instruction 
within the grade system when all students of a grade are assigned the same 
tasks and are called upon to complete them in the same amount of time. 
Obviously, under these conditions, a large proportion of students will fail 
to achieve mastery. 

considerable evidence has accumulated in recent years to demonstrate 
that instruction can be conducted in ways that enable a high percentage of 
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students to master the learning tasks they undertake^ This outcome has 
been achieved in individualized Instructional programs such as IPI and PUN 
In which each student works on tasks specifically sutted to his learning 
readinesses and learning style. Also it has been obtained in research 
conducted by Professor Benjamin S, Bloom of the University of Chicago,,, In his 
studies he found that 90^ of students, given proper instruction, can learn 
to master learning tasks. Also, he found that initially some students 
- required three times as much study time to achieve mastery of a task as other 
students, while at the end of a semester of masteiry learning, the differences 
were reduced to 1,5-1 or less. This reduction in time required to achieve 
masteiry is evidence that students can learn how to use their time effectively 
in achieving mastery, {Bloom, Benjamin S, and Conner, James E,, EVERY KID CAN 
Learning for Mastery, Washington, D, C.: College/University Press, 1973, ■ See 
also Bloom's chapter, "Learning for Masteiry", in Bloom, Hastings and Madaus, 
Handbook on Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning , New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971, 43-57; and his article titled "Recent-Developments in 
Masteiry Learning", Educational Psychologist , 1973, 10, 53-57, Other key 
references, containing articles by Bloom and others, are Block, James H. Ced], 
Mastery Learning: Theory and Practice , New York: Holt, Rinehan and Winston, 
1971; and, by the same editor and publisher. Schools, Society, and Mastery 
Learning . 1974.) 

It is also true that many educators doubt that it is possible, with high 
student-teacher ratios, to conduct instruction in ways that enable all students 
to achieve mastery* A solution to this problem has been found in various 
individualized programs where teachers are enabled to differentiate instruction 
student-by-student, in ways that take account of differences Jn level of 
achievement, styles of learning, and rate of learning. Instructional programs 
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permitting this to happen Include IPI, PLAN» Individually Guided Education 
(IGE)» and the open classroom. The characteristics of these programs , that 
permit mastery learning are dealt with under Objective 7 of this unit. 

Ad vantages of mastery learning for students and teaching staff 
Exercise 6 

In considering the advantages of mastery instruction it will be helpful 
for you to set down your views.jon_the benefits of this focus on all students 
achieving excellence. The following exercise asks you to list the advantages 
that occur to you. On the page immediately after the worksheet you will find 
suggested answers. 
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EXERCISE 6 - WORKSHEET 

Advantages of Ernploying Mastery-Referenced Instruction 
for Students and Teaching StafT ^ _ 

Directions : In thts exercise write down all- the advantages that you believe 
mastery instruction holds for students and for rneiidjers, of the teaching staff. 
There is no answer key to this exercise, faiit you will find following it. 
comparison :lists that will help you clarify your ideas. 

1. Benefits of mastery-referenced instruction for students: ' 




2. Benefits of mastery-referenced instruction for the teaching staff: 
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Review of Benefits from Mastery Learning 
Now that you have offered your lists of benefits that are likely to 
result for both students and teachers from mastery-referenced instruction, 
comparison lists are presented here to assist you in developing a fuller 
conception of these potential benefits. These lists have 'been derived both 
from research evidence and from conceptualization about the logical 
consequences of en^loying a mastery criterion with all students, 

1, ' Benefits of mastfery-referenced instruction for students 

Longer retention of material studiejl 

Increased success at learning other tasks for which the task just 
learned is a prerequisite 

Increased ability to apply what has been learned in situations 
• to which this learning is applicable 

Improved rate of learning (supported by Bloom's evidence) 

Increased enjoynient of subjects studied in this manner 

' Increased motivation to ^1 earn 

Greater liking for school in general 

Development of more positive attitudes toward taking tests 

An improved self -concept 

2, Benefits of mastery-referenced instruction for teaching staff : 

Relative freedom from burdens of remedial instruction 
Satisfaction derived from succeeding with all students 
In^roved competencies in teaching individual students 
Improved relationships with students 



How do these lists correspond with yours? 
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Objective 7. State the requirements for employing a mastejry criterion 
in individualized Instruction. 

J ■ ' 

^ r ^ . 

The two most fundamental requirements for mastery-referenced Instruction 
are that the objectives of the learning task must be clearly specified and 
that standards must l?e set indicating the level at which the objectives are to 
be achieved. Each of these requirements merits discussion. 

Every learning task deals with a topic (the law of gravitation, cultural 
differences, use of prepositions, etc.). The statement of the' task must go 
beyond naming the topic by indicating what the task requires the student to 
know or be able to do (explain why gravity causes objects to fall, demonstrate 
skill In the use of a microscope, etc.) 

The same topic can be represented in different learning tasks having 
different objectives. For example, consider the topic of "finding the 
missing addend" in mathematics. Answering the problem, 6 + 7 + X = 21, could 
require merely filling in the X without specifying the method used; it could 
require achieving the answer by adding 6 and 7 and subtracting the sum from 
21; or it could require demonstrating thi^e or more ways of getting the answer 
(6 + 7 = 13 and 21 - 13 = 8; 21 - 6 = 15 and 15 - 7 = 8; -or 6 + 7 + 9 = 22, 
and that's one too many, so it has to be 8.) In each case, the topic is the 
SMie bjt the task is different since different objectives are set (each task 
requires arriving at the correct answer by use of a different method). It is 
essential to mastery-referenced instruction that the specification of the 
learning task be clearly identified. These specifications must not only 
identify the task topic, but must indicate just what objective the student is to 
achieve in mastering the task. 

Frequently one sees the statement that task objectives must be stated^ in 
"behavioral" terms, meaning the behavior the student demonstrates in 
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accomplishing the objective* The point is th^t evidence of such accomplishment 
must come from the student. Behavioral evidencje can consist of performing 
what the task calls for, answenng questions orally or in writing, anfd 
presenting products created in doing the task. The task objectives should 
Indicate what sorts of evidence are required. 

Setting standards of mastery that all students are expected to satisfy 
is relatively unfamiliar in education, where tt ts assumed that only a small 
percentage of stufients will achieve high levels of excellence, while the 
remainder will range frm "good" through "fair" to "poor" or "zero" performance. 
In other lines of endeavor, mastery criteria are more familiar, particularly 
when performance really counts. For example, certifying a person as a life 
guard requires evidence of ability to swim strongly, break a strangle hold, 
tow a person to shore, and perform artificial respiration. Passing a driving 
test requires deinonstrating knowledge of driving regulations and skills in 
driving, signaling and parking. Failure to meet the set standards calls for 
further practice and a second test, 

A reason many educators doubt that all students can master more 
traditional learning tasks in school is that they think in terms of "grading 
on the curve**, in which some students must automatically fall below the 
average for the student population; and they also think in terms of the grade 
system where all students of a given age or grade level are presented with the 
same learning tasks. Obviously, under these conditions not all students can 
master the tasks assigned to them. 

Essential to mastery-referenced instruction is the use of "criterion- 
referenced'* rather than **nonn-referenced** tests. Host achievement testing 
heretofore has been norm-referenced, indicating an examinee*s relative position 
in a population taking the same test* Scores on such tests are typically 
reported as grade-equiva'^^nt values. In mastery- referenced instruction, 
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however* there is a rieed for diagnostic testing that will tell specificelly 
^at the student does and doesn't know* and thus enable his placement at an 
appropriate task level* (Distinctions between norm-referenced and criterion* 
referenced tests can be found in Robert Glaser and Anthony N1tko» "Measurement 
In Learning aruJ Instruction^ R* L* Thornd1ke» (ed*)» Educational Measurement , 
Washington^ D* C*: American Council on Education^ 1970)* 

Besides calling for criterion-referenced testing* mastery-referenced 
instruction adds a specific standartl of accomplishnient that the student is 
expected to attain* Host often the standard approximates 100 percent* In 
other words* the studenti is not judged to have mastered a learning task until 
he has demonstrated full (achievement of each task objective through his 
performance on a criterion-referenced test* 

While the word "test" implies pencil -and-paper exercises* it should not 
always be conceived in this manner* As has already been pointed out* actual 
performance of a tasK> or exhibition of required behaviors* must be evaluated 
through observation* ratings* and judgments of the instructor* (Ratings by 
other students and self-rating by each student may supplement the Instructor's 
rating of task petformance*) It is vital that the criteria for satisfactory 
performance on any type of test be clearly stated beforehand* In programs 
requiring students to choose and perform their own projects* criterion 
specifications are often delineated in the form of a student-teacher contract 
In which certain task achlevjements ar^ clearly required and agreed to. 

The dependence of mastery-referenced instruction on individualization 
is one of logical necessity** It has already been noted in Objective 1 of this 
unit that ^within any class group, there are important differences in achieve- 
h>ent level* learning rate* learning style, and motivation to. learn* These 
differences will be foufhd in so-called homogenous as well as heterogenous 
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groups. If Instruction is organized and conducted in terms of every student 

mastering the learning tasks he; undertakes , It is essential that such import- 

ant individual differences be taken into account. This Calls for meeting the 

following requirements; i 

Different students will undertake different tasks reflecting the * 
achievement levels they individually have attained in each subject 
area under consideration. 

All students must be allowed varying amounts of time to complete their 
tasks corresponding to differences in their rates of learning, . ^ 

Lesson plans for individual students 'and the instruction they receive 
must take account of differences in their motivatiortal pat.terns and 
learning styles. 

If these requirements are to be met, some form of individualized 
Instruction is called for. As unwary of the Individualization model presented 
In Objective 2 includes the following points: placement testing of each 
student in a given curriculum area to determine his level of achievement In 
that area; pretesting to determine the extent to which fie already has -mastery- 
of the task td be studied next; diagnosis of individual learning styles; * 
creatilon of Individual lesson plans specifying task objectives, materials', 
and procedures; arrangement by the Instructor for the student to carry out the 
individual lesson plan {e,g, provision of needed materials, appropriate"^ 
learning setting, etc); provision of time and help needed for mastery either 
from the teacher or other students; ciiecking the student for mastery on a post- 
test; and planning for rest,udy if needed to bVing the student to the point of 
niastery, 

Exeiyise 7 

Vou ^^^^y find It helpful in your study of tnastery- referenced i i-tructlon 
to examine your own educational experiences in relation to mastery. Exercise 
7 offers you an Invitation to do this. The exercise is optional , and 
obviously requires no answer key, since your responses are entirely personal, 
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EXERCISE 7 - WORKSHEET 
Personal Experiences wtth Mastery Learning 

Directions : If you choose to. do thts exercise, use the space provtded on 
thqf worksheet to state your reactions to the questions and describe your 
experiences, " " - 

J , 

1. In your school experience (elementary, secondary, and college levels) 

to what extent, and how, were you required to master learning tasks {raliiRr 

than getting average grades, or merely passing)? c 



Zs To what extent, and how, was the instruction you received organized 
and conducted in tenns of your achieving a high level of mastery? 
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EXERCISE 7 - HHRKSHEET (Cont'd.) 



3, What personal standards in your course work did you set for yourself in 
terms of level of mastery? ^Did you set higher standards in some areas than 
others?, 



4. Did you participate in co-curricular activities {science fairs* dramatics, 
instrumental music or chorus » competitive sports » etc.) where you achieved 
higher standards of mastei^ than in your course work? 
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EXERCISE 7 - WORKSHEET (Cont^d,) 

5* What criticism have you of the way universities prepare school leaders 
and teachers to foster mastery in their students? The following is one 
college professor's view of current standards of achievement in higher 
education. 

In a recent article in The New York Times {Dec, 28» 1974) Steven H, Cahn 
of the University of Vermont criticized the lax standards imposed bn 
today's college students in meeting academic requirements, ThL following 
is a resume of his remarks, 

American higher education faces a crisis stemming from the increased 
acceptance among faculty and administrators that students should not be 
required to do work that displeases them* to take examirtations* or to 
earn better grades. Students have been led to believe they can achieve 
without effort or self^discipline. They do not realize that the 
satisfaction o^ learning must be earned through overcoming challenges* 
accepting criticism* and setting personal standards, 

",,,the success of a, democracy depends* **upon the understanding and 
capability of its citizens,*,In the complex world,*,* to acquire 
sufficient understanding and capability t^equires a rigorous education. 
If we fail to provide that education* we shall have only ourselves to 
blame* as misguided policies in our universities contribute to the 
decay of our democracy," 

Is his criticism true of university course*work in liberal arts and 
education according to your experience?. If so* what changes would you 
recojTHfiend? 
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Objective 8, Describe and evaluate varieties of homogeneous grouping as 
appi^l^a^hes to individualizing ins^^ruction. 



By far the most frequent wsy educators have sought to provide for 

/ ^ ' 

individualizing instruction is that of setting up class groups ^hat are 

/ 

relatively hon»geneous in ability or achievement level. The a^isumption 

/ 

made is that the teacher is better able to adjust Instruction ^to student 
differences when the range of such differences within a clas^ is reduced. 
What methods of homogeneous grouping have been employed, wh/t is their 
potential for individualization, and under what conditions/ can their 
potential be realized? What are Common failures to achieve individualization 
via homogeneous grouping? 
Varieties of homogeneous grouping 

Probably you already are generally familiar with forms of homogeneous 
grouping,. In this case, the brief review that follows will simply refresh 
your memory in preparation foriexamining such grouping in relation to 
individualization. If you deslire a more detailed treatment of the topic, 
four valuable general references are available. These are: 

Yates, Alfred (ed). Grouping in Education ^ NeW York; Wiley, 1966, 

Heathers, Glen. "Grouping^' In R* L, Ebel (sfi). Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research . {A\h ed). New York: tlacmillan, 1969. 

Findley, W. G., & Bryan, M, \M. Ability Grouping: 1970, Athens, Ga.; 
University of Georgia Center for Educationa^l Improvement, 1971. 

Heathers, Glen. "Overview of\lnnovations in Organization for Learning," 
Interchange , 1972, 3, 47-68*\ (Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education*)' \ ; 

Each of these references not only sui^^veys groupirig practices but also reviews 

the research literature evaluating their instructional outcomes. 

Grade-level ability grouping . 7h6, commonest practice of homogeneous 

grouping is that of dividing students in a given grade into classes of low, 

middle, and high "ability" on the basis of tests of general intellectual 
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perfonnance, scores on academic achievement tests, teacher judgment, or a 
combination of these criteria. At the elemental^ level » perfonnance in 
readin^nd mathematics provides the chief academic data for setting up 
groups. This practice at the secondary level usually is called "tracking" 
in this counti7, "streaming" in other countries. 

Usually the student groups remain the same for study of all of the 
major subjects. However, sometimes differential grouping, subject-uy subject, 
.ts employed. At the elementary level, the Joplin plan illustrates this 
practice by taking students out of homeroom groups and placing them in ability 
groups for reading. The Stoddard Dual Progress plan for the elementary school 
provides for grouping students differentially for study of the English-social 
studies core, mathematics, and science, (Heathers, Glen, Organizing Schools 
Through the Dual Progress plan, Danville, Illinois; Interstate, 1967,) In 
secondary schools, differential grouping, subject-by-subject, is quite a 
frequent practice, 

intra*class ability sub-grouping . In elementary schools, very often the 
teacher divides the class Into two or three achievement-level sub-groups to 
■help in accommodating students' differences in reading level or math 
achievement. This sub-grouping is especially likely to occur in heterogeneous 
classes but it will also be found in classes that result from grade-level 
ability grouping. 

Grouping for remedial Instruction in reading pr speech . Most elementary 
schools have the services of a special teacher in remedial reading and speech* 
Students are taken from their regular classes periodically and assigned to 
small groups for special instruction in one or both of these subjects. 

Special grouping for the intellectually or physically handicapped . 
Virtually all school systems either conduct or have access to special 
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education for the intellectually retarded or the physically handicapped^ 
Often the range of differences in special -education classes is large and the 
classes can be' called homogeneous rnly in that the students have in comnon 
types of problems that call for taking theni out of the regular class groups* 
Normally, because of the severity of their educational problems, these 
students are tairght in classes having a very high teacher/student ratio. 

Special grouping for the intellectually gifted . Many school systems 
make provisions for exceptionally talented or advanced students through 
setting up special groupings for them. This is more apt to happen in ^ 
secondary than in elementary schools ^ince the high-ability groups at the 
earlier level in effect constitute gifted groups. However, some school 
systems that employ heterogeneous grouping in their elementary schools 
modify this practice by setting up within-grade gifted groups. In secondary , 
schools, provisions for the intellectually gifted are illustrated by honors 
programs that stress independent study. 

The forms of homogeneous grouping ,1ust described by no means exhaust 
the list of methods used. One important additional form, multi-age achievenient 
grouping, will be discussed under Objective 9 as'an aspect of nongraded 
programs, sometimes confined with team teaching. 

The potential of homogeneous _arou^ing for indlvidualizinj^struction 

Essentially, homogeneous grouping seeks to adapt to individual differences 
among students while retaining an emphasis on group teaching. The chief 
justification offered for ability grouping is that students at each level have 
much in common with respect to achievement level and learning rate. The claim 
is made that such commonalities permit the teacher better to adapt learning 
materials and equipment, and teaching methods* to the characteristics of 
individual students assigned to the different groups, 
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Proponents of homogeneous grouping go beyond claiming that the practice 
permits adapting instruction in ways that improve learning in groups at all 
levels. They claim also that such grouping improves both motivation to learn 
and students* self concepts, because students now are competing with their 
academic peers; and that students In the low groups now can experience success 
much more often. 

Some formal limitations of homogeneous grouping as an approach to 
Individualization ^are apparent, A first on^ is that students seldom are so 
much alike in relation^to studying any learning task that it is proper to 
assign a predBtemilned group of them to study the same task at the same time 
in the same way and at the same pace. Except for remedial » special education » 
and multi-age ability groujilng, It usually is true with homogeneous grouping 
that the same grade-level fcurrlculum is, presented to students grouped at 
different levels, though instructional methods may differ, group to group, 

A second limitation is that homogeneous grouping usually holds the same 
groups together for study of different curriculum areas* even though it is 
evident that students' achievement levels vary widely from one curriculum area 
to another—as was noted in the d1sci,$s1on of student differences in Objective 
1 of this unit. Differential grouping* subject-by-subject, is requlri^d to 
take such differences into account; yet such is not the usual practice with 
homogeneous grouping, 

A third limitation of homogeneous grouping for individualization is that 

\ 

It usually makes no specific provisions for distinguishing the instruction 
offered low, middle, and high groups; this is l^ft up to the teacher to work 
out. What most often happens is that elementary teachers, in the areas of 
reading, language arts, and mathematics assume a remedial stance with the low 
groups, stick to the basic curriculum with the middle groups, and offer 
enrichment activities to the high groups to keep them within the grade-level 
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curriculum. This limitation Is much less true with formal remedial instruction 
and with special education where there is more attempt to tak^ individual 
differences into account. The favorable teacher/student ratio with remedial 
instruction and with special education of the retarded or handicapped makes 
this feasible. In gifted groups, the stress on independent study allows for 
individualization. 

In assessing the extent to which homogeneous grouping satisfies the 
requirements for individualization set forth earlier in this unit (Objective 
2), a brief checklist of features of individualized instruction can be used. 
The eight questions below have been selected to represent the model of 
individualization presented in Objective 2. For typical homogeneous {or 
ability) grouping, answers are givan opposite the questions. The basic 
answer for homogeneous grouping, for each question, is NO (though some 
differentiation on a group basis is apt to occur). Note that this score 
card for honrogeneous grouping does not say that homogeneous grouping never 
provides for true individualization. It merely says that> when individualiza- 
tion occurs, it is because specific provisions for it have been added to 
homogeneous grouping as such. 

Feature of Individualization Answer for Homogeneous Grouping 

1. Is lesson planning done for individual No, 
students rather than for a group, 

2, Are students allowed to progress in a No, (Though different ability 
subject at individual rates? groups often do so,) 

3. Are different learning tasks assigned No, (Though often true for * 
different students at a given time? different ability groups.) 

a 

4, Do different students lise di.fferent No. (This may be true for 
materials or equipment in a lesson? different ability groups,) 

6. Are different Instructional techniques- No. (Except on a group basis.) 
used with different students? 
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Feature of Individualization Answer for Homogeneous Grouping 

•6, Is help usually offered- students (jo, 
individually rather'than in a group? 

7, ' When group teaching occurs,- are- groups ^o, 

refofmed each time the- task- changes? 

8, Are students tested individually ^o, 
whenever they finish a- learnins task? 

The score card for homogeneous grouping, if this summary is correct, i'^dicates 
a low degree of formal 'provision for individualization. While the teacher 

« 

is still free to individualize within ability groups in various ways, the 
point is that homogeneous grouping as such offers the tes^cher little help 
in doing so* Other provisions for individualization clearly are needed* 
The research findings on homogeneous grouping that follow are to be 
expected in view of the limited provisions for individualization just 
described* 

Evidence on homogeneous grouping in relation to Individualization 

Research studies of homogeneous grouping, as reviewed in the surveys 
cited above by Findley and Bryan, Heathers* and Yates* give a generally 
unfavorabffe report on this approach to individualization. This finding is 
reinforced by observation of instruction in ability gr(^ups where group 
^teaching is the rule* Does your personal experience with ability grouping, 
either as teacher or observer* support this conclusion? 

i}nly a few major research findings are listed here. If you wish to 
have a fuller picture, ^ou should turn to one of the research surveys; cited. 
The Findley and Byran study probably is best for this purpose. Seven general 
findings are presented below. , 

Finding K Teachers try to "cover" the grade level curriculum with all 
ability groups, urging the" low groups forward regardless of their inability 
to master the learning tasks presented to them and holding back the high groups 
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so as not to invade the curriculum of the next grade level- 

Finding 2 . With the low groups, teachers report that they have to 
^'stick to the basics," stressing drill and memorization, while with the higK 
groups they tend to treat learning tasks cot^ceptually and to employ a project 
approach. This sort of differentiation of instruction is calculated to make 
school boring and meaningless to students in the low groups. (See Heathers' 
report on the Dual Progress Plan.) 

Finding 3 . Teachers generally dislike being assigned low groups, having 
a strong preference for teaching the high groups. Schools tend to assign 
the low groups to less-experienced teachers since their status is lower on 
the staff than older teachers. (See Heathers* report on the Dual Progress 
Plan.) 

Finding 4 . Most research studies indicate that students in the low 
groups learn less well than comparable students assigned to heterogeneous 
groups. Further, there is no consistent evidence that students in high groups 
do substantially better than comparable students assigned to heterogeneous 
groups. (See Findley and Bryan, and Heathers reports.) 

Finding S . Ability grouping results in a segregation of lower-class and 
^'"minor1iy"^udents into the low groups. (See Findley and Bryan, and Yates 
reviews.) 

Finding 6 . Students, once assigned to a low group, tend to remain so 
assigned, year after year. Once caught in the ability grouping system, a 
slower student has little chance to move into more-favored groups. (See 
Yates review.) 

Finding 7 . There is a stigma associated with being assigned to low groups 
that tends to have debilitating effects on both academic achievement and self- 
concept. Findley and Bryan conclude: *7he effect of ability grouping on the 
affective development of children is to reinforce (Inflate?) favorable 
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self-concepts of those assigned to high achievement groups, but also to 
reinforce unfavorable sel f -concepts in those assigned to low achievement 

« 

groups," 

This unfavorable report card for homogeneous grouping can be taken as 
evidence "that homogeneous grouping is a poor way to provide for individual 
differences among students. The inconsistencies in research findings can best 
be interpreted as evidence that some teachers or some school systems have been 
successful in finding ways of individualizing Instruction within homogeneous 
groups as well as ways of avoiding the stigma that accompanies being assigned 
to low groups, 

What has been said in criticism of homogeneous grouping generally also 
jieeds to be qualified in the case of special education and remedial instruction 
where there Is a strong tradition of individualization aided by favorable 
teacher/student ratios • 
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^Object^v^ 9, Describe and evaluate nongrading* cooperative teaching* and 
the open classroom as approacfjes to individualization. 

Three general approaches to meeting student differences that have been 
widely adopted since 1960 are nongrading* cooperative teaching* and the 
opeii classroom. All threfe have been employed mainly at the elementary 
level, though nongrading and cooperative teacfjing are represented In some 
secondary programs. 

Brief 'descriptions of the three approaches follow* with 'key references 
supplied in case you wish to learn more details about any of them. If you 
already are familiar with any of the three* you will need only to review the 
descriptive material quickly. Your task in this objective is to become 
prepared to describe each of the approaches and to evaluate it using a 
checklist of features -of individualized instruction. 

Offering descriptions of representative programs for the three approaches 
is difficult becfause of the numerous variations of each. With nongrading* the 
chief focus will be on, elementary programs* though attention will also be 
given the nongraded high school program developed by B, Frank Brown, 
Cooperative teaching will be presented as a major feature of the Wisconsin 
program of Individually Guided Education that employs Instructional teams 
in the Multi-Unit School, Only a general description of the open classroom 
approach is given since there are dozens of programs bearing that label* each 
differing from the others in significant features. 

Following the description of each approach* a checklist on 
individualization will be used in assessing the extent to which that approach 
providas for individualizing Instructir ., A copy of the checklist follows. 
You wtU note that the first section contains the same questions that were . 
used in assessing homocjeneoui grouping. Added are sections on mastery and 
self-direction, 
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CHECKLIST FOR ASSESSING INOIVlOUALIZATrON, HASTERV, ATiD SELP-OI RECTI ON 

INOrVrOUALIZATrON 

1, Is lesson planning on an Tndtvidual basis? 

2, Are students allowed to progress in a subject at different rates? 

3, Do students in a class work on different (indfvtdual) tasks at a 
given time? 

4, Do different students us^ different learning ;naterials or equipment 
in doing a lesson? 

5, Do teachers use different i^ist ruction al techniques with different 
students? 

6, Is help usually offered students individually r.athec- than in a group? 

7, When group teaching occurs, are groups reformed each time the learning 
task changes? 

8, Are students tested individually whenever they finish a learning task? ^ 
MASTERY 

9, Is a mastery criterion set for accomplishing the objectives of a * * 
learning task? 

10, Are students pretested, then excused from studying those parts of the 
task on which they, shq^wed masteiry? 

IK Are students posttested to determine their mastery ^ the objectives 
of a learning unit?' . " ^ 

12, Are students who do >iot show mastery of unit objectives on the 
posttesf: required to study further to reach mastery? 

STUDENT SELF-OIRECTION 

13, Do students conduct a major part of their learning on a self^directed 
basis? 

14, Oo students have a hand in choosing their learning tasks? 

15, Oo students hel^p plan their ways of doing learning tasks? 

16, Are programed learning materials used in skill learning? 

17, Is student teamwork used so students help one another rather than 
always depending on the teacher for help? 

18, Oo teachers place stress on teaching students competencies in self- 
managed learning? 
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^ONGRAOING 

Hongrading refers to ai)y approach that focuses on breaking away from 
conventional grade-level instruction and enables students to advance in any 
or all cumculuin areas at rates that correspond to their individual 
\ capabilities. The assumptions ba*^ir to nongraded plans are that learning 
^^ffectiveness, motivation to learn* and satisfactions at school all are 
enhanced by accOTBDodating the student's advancement to his learning rate. With 
slpw learners, placing them at their actual level of advancement and allowing 
the^ the time required to master tasks are meant to ensure success and reduce 
needs for remedial instruction. With rapid learners, nongrading is intended 
to pe^it moving ahead of the usual grade-level curriculum, thereby reducing 
experiences of boredom and easy success associated with a pace geared to 
slower'^^learners, , ^ 

Most often provisions for nongrading {also called ungrading or continuous 
progress^ occur in elementary schools, particularly ^t the primary level. In 
a typicat^ program in a primary school {grades 1-3), students may take between 
two and f(^ur years to accomplish the learning that conventionally is included 
in the first three grades. Grade-level divisions in the curriculum are erased 
to allow fo|r continuous progress. Typically, sequences of levels are set up 
in reading and mathematics. Sometimes grouping is done separately for reading 
and for math^iatics. 

Some secondary schools have introduced nongraded programs following the 
leadership of Melbourne High School » Florida where B, Prank Brown Initiated 
such a program. Brown's program replaces grade-level grouping with a system 
permitting continuous, nongraded advancement in mathematics, science, English, 
and history. In each of these areas, the level of work the student performs 
depends on the scores he has obtained in nationally standardized achievement 
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tests, while the setting tn whtch he studies depends, on his learning skills. 
The different learning settings, called "phases,** includes the ranedial 
Phase 1-^n which students receive special assistance in'small olasses-and 
Phase 5 that allows gifted students to conduct independent study With tutorial 
supervision by their teachers. {A description of the Melbourne Independent 
study program by Janet Mhitmire can be found on pBges 50-53 of this 
unit. ' • ,' / 

Non-grade-level grouping and advancement assume that teachers wilU ^ 
differentiate instruction from group to group and from individuaVto 
Individual within the group. Such differentiation of instruction is especially 
apt to occur if nongradirig is combined with "cooperative teaching*' or *'team .• 
teaching" as described by Robert Anderson in an article entitled "Some Types 
of Cooperative Teaching in Current Use" ( The National Elementary Principal , 
Si^ecial issue on Cooperative Teaching, 1965, vol. 44, pages 22-26)". This 
combination of nongrading and cooperative teaching is a feature of the 

Wisconsin IGE program that is described next. Unfortunately* in many npngraded 

« 

programs, there is an almost exclusive reliance on whole-c-lass teaching. 
Further* studies of such programs have revealed that teachers often are 
reluctant to depart from the traditional grade-level pace of advancemefnt 
either with retarded or advanced learner"^* 

' The student who wishes to turn to the literature on nongrading should 
first examine the classic books on the subject. One is The Nongraded 
Elementary School by John I, Goodlad and Robert H, Anderson (New York: * 
Harci^rt, Brace & World, 1959 and 1963 - the revised edition)- Another is 
The Nongraded High School by B, Frank Brown (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1963J, 
Another by Brown, The Approg^riate Placement School: A Sophisticated Nongraded 
Curriculum (West Nyack* New York: Parker Publishing Co,, 1965)* applies the 
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"multi-phased" approach' to all levels from-primary school through senior high 
^school, A n»re recent work is Continuous Progress Education by Maurie Hillson 
and Joseph Bongo (Chicago; Science Research, Associates, 1971), 

Assessing ffohgra^inq for Individualization, Kastery, and Self-Direction 
To what extent do nongraded programs satisfy the requirements for 
individualization? This is a difficult question to answer since there are 
many varieties of nongraded programs and since in niost^'stich programs the 
extent of Individualization practiced depends n»re on the teacher than on the 
foiemal structure of the program, . ' ^ 

In assessing individualization in nongraded programs, a major confusion 
to avoid is that of calling all programs tbat involve non-grade-level 
advancement "nongraded programs/' This term snouTd be Reserved for those 
programs whose primary, if not sole^. purpose is to break from the usual grade- 
level pattern of advSncenient, Host bf tfte major individuali:jed programs that 
are current today incorpor^ate non-grade-level ".advancement as one prominent 
feature. However, Uiey have ptkci- central features that cause them to^bear 
vther labels than nongrading, - * 

Is lessc?! planning done for individual students? 

^ ■ ■ 

• In most nongraded plans, lesson planning* is done, for ttie group rather 
than for the individual. In Browi's »nuUi-phasevlan, Inoividuaf lesson 
planning is called for, parttccilarly in Phase "5 that offers gifted stuc^cnls 
'topportunities to do independent^ sfcudy, , 

Are students allov/ed to progress in a subject at different rates? 

Most generally, the answer to this-question is YES for groups, NO for 
individuals. Aside from, programs such as Brown's, the amount of individual 
variation In advancement rates depends on the teacher rather than the program, 
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Are different learning tasks assigned class members- at a given time? 

. The answer to this question is YES If one is referring to differences 
in the tasks assigned different groups set up on a multi-age nr multi-grade 
basis. However, the answer! usually is NO if one is referring to individual 
assignment of taskst 

Do different students use <jifferent learning materials or equipment in 
doing a lesson?. ' ' 

This usually is not formally provided for in nongraded programs. If it 

occurs from group to group, or individual to individual, it is worked out 

by the teacher, ^ 

Do teachers use different instructional techniques with different students? 

UsuallVj no specific provisions are made for such differentiation, even 
from group to gro»jp. It's ordinarily up to the teacher. 

Is help usually offered students individually rather than in a group? 

Usually^, the answer is NO* In some instances, with specific children, 
some teachers offer help on an individualized basis. Also, Brown's 
phase's providing remedial instruction and independent 'tudy are exceptions. 

When group teaching occurs^ are, groups reformed each time the learning 
task changes? * 

* Generally, the answer is NO- Nongraded groups tend to be kept the 

same for instruction within a subject* though often students are grouped 

differently at the elementary level for instruction in reading and math. 

Also, in plans combining nongrading with cooperative teaching, grouping 

often is flexible, changing from task to task. 

Are students tested individually whenever they finish a learning task? 
The answer is NO, Group testing is the rule in nongraded programs, 
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Is mastery , provided for In nongraded programs? ' 

Ques^^'^ns 9-12 on the checklist concern |the setting of a mastery 

criterion, employing pretestinj) and posttestijig, efnd holding all students 

to the criterion set, Nongraded programs ordinarily make no mention of 

mastery as a criterion either for individual or group progress, though the 

concept of nongrading implies mastery as a basis for student progress. 

\ 

Is student self-direction an emphasis in nongraded programs? 

\ 

.Questions 13-18 on the checklist concern student self-direction in 
terms of choosing, planning, and conducting their learning tasks. Generally, 
nongraded plans are silent with respect employing student self-direction 
except for plans such as Brovm's where high school students are encouraged 
to exhibit self-direction and are permitted to exercise it in independent 
study. 

Summarizing the answers given to questions on how well nongraded 
programs provide for individualization, tne conclusion is thut such programs 
(with the major exception of Brown's Multi-Phase program for the high 
school) do a poor j:)b. What individuaMzation there is occurs mainly on a 
group basis, or occurs in those instances where the teacher has worked 
out ways of differentiating the instruction given Individual students. 
With respect to the related themes of mastery and student self-direction, 
the answers given also are unfavorable. Do these conclusions correspond 
to your knowledge of nongrading as an approach to individualization? 
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COOPERATIVE TEACHING 



While informal collaboration of two elementary teachers in teaching the 
same classes of students has Iwg been a frequent practice, formal programs 
of cooperative teaching (or team teaching) date from the development of the 
Harvard model about 1957 with leadership from Francis Keppel,, Judson Shaplin, 
Robert Anderson, John Bahner, and others. The Harvard plan was first 
installed in the Franklin Elementary School at Lexington, Massachusetts under 
Superintendent Hedill Bair, Cooperative teaching, as defined by Shaplin, 
occurs when two or more teachers, working together, share responsibility for 
teaching the same group of students. 

Cooperative teaching in the Harvard model, as well as in most other 
versions, has two m^jor purposes, improving the cademic quality of instruction, 
and taking fuller account of individual differences amonn students. The 
first purpose is met by assigning teachers on the team those areas of 
instruction where they have the greatest knowledge and fntereiit, by having 
senior teachers on the team help beginning teachers on t e team plan and 
conduct instruction, and by eniploying teacher aides to perform nonprofessional 
duties, relieving professional members of the team to devote full time to 
teaching. 

The second purpose—impi^oVing individualization—is met through great 
flexibility in groi»ping stuflents, through assigning students to teachers they 
can work best with, and through allowing for variations in the time students 
spend on learning tasks. There is an emphasis on small-group and tuto ial 
instruction to meet special student needs. Also, 1t.is very coimon to set up 
multi-age student tet::ns that are taught on £ non-grade-level basis. 

Three major references describing cooperative teaching are the following: 
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. Shaplin, Judson T., and Olds, Henry F. Or. (eds). Team Teaching . New 
York: Harper & Row, 1964. 

Bair, Hedill, and Woodward, G. Team Teaching in Act ion. Boston: 
. Houghton-Mifflin, 1964. 

"Cooperative Teaching." Special issue of National Elementary 
Principal , 1965, 44, No. 3. 

The best current programs anploying cooperative teaching combine team 
organization with nongrading and numerous specific curriculum provisions 
for individualization. The program chosen for examination in this objective. 
Individually Guided Education (IGE) in the MuUiynit Elementary School was 
created under Herbert 0, Klausmeier at the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning at Madison, According to a 1973 report* the 
program then was in use In over 1000 elementary schools in 18 states, 

IGE is a system for formulating and carrying out Instructional programs 
for individual stu-Jents In which planned variations are made in what each 
student learns* how rapidly he learns* and how he. goes about learning. The 
multiunit organization in the program provides for cooperative teaching in 
multi-age student groups- 

Another pvogAm called Individually Guided Education having most 
features in cojmon with the Wisconsin version has been created by the Institute 
for the Development of Educational Activities (I/D/E/A) of the Kettering 
Foundation- I/D/E/A*s Innovative Programs Division Is located in Dayton* Ohio 
(Suite 300, 5335 Far Hills Avenue) aid is directed by Dr, John M, Bahner, 
Work on testing the program Is conducted bv the I/D/t/A Research Division 
located in the University of California at Los Angeles School of education 
under Dean John I, GoodUd, This program also is used in many elementary 
schools across the nation- 
Detailed descriptions of the Wisconsin program are to be found in the 
reference excerpted below* and in the following references: 
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IGE: Individually Guided Education and the Hultium't School . Ed u c a ti o n 
U. S. A. Spectal Report.' National School Public Relations Association, 
1972. 

Evaluating Instructional Systems: PLAN, IGE, IPI . EPIE Educational 
Product Report, No. 58. EPIE Institute, 413 West St. , New York City» 
1974. 

4 ' 

The following account Is excerpted from Herbert 0. Kausmeier and others. 
Individually Guided Education in the Hultiunit Elementary School ? Guidelines 
for Implementation. {Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971. Pages 14-22 and 25-27.) In reading 
the program description, keep in mind the features of individualization, 
mastery, and self-direction given on .the checklist. 
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IGE AND THE HULTIUNIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

(Excerpts from Herbert 0* Klausmeier and Others, 
Individtrany Guided Education in the Multiunit 
Elenientdry School , Madlscn, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 

Researcli and Development Center fov' Cognitive 

Leann^ng, 1971. Pages 17-22, 25-27:) 



IGE is a comprehensive system of education and instruction designed to 
produce liiglier educational aqhiu^ciugDls tlirough providing well for differ* 
enccs among students in rate of learning, learning style. and other charac^ 
tertslics. Much Enstrucjion in the jCE system takes the form of a teacher 
instructing small groijps of eight to twenty. There is also considerable 
dependent self-directed study in the instructional materiali center by 
children who can read reasonably well and who have already acquired 
fundd.nental concepts. Self^instructional materials or systems are simply 
one important kind of material or medium ^o ht used in instruo 
tional programing for the individual student. The major components of 
ICE are: 

An orgauization for instruction, a related administrative organization at 
the building level, and anotiier crrangenient at the central office level, 
together called tite filUS^EcThis organjzationaUadministrativc structure is 
designed to provide for educational and instructional decision-making 2t 
appropriate levels; open communication among students, teachers, and 
adm!nistrators; and accountability by educational pcrsonn'^.l at various 
levels. A staff development program 'involving the state educational 
agency, local school systems of the state, and teacher'{;dueation insiitu* 
(Jons has been created to demonstrate, install and adapt the prototype to 
local needs. 

A model of instructional programing for tlie individual studaiL 
model, wUh related guidance procedures, is designed to provide for differ- 
ences among students in their rates and styles of learning, leve* of motiva' 
tion, and other characteristics and also take all the edueatiOEial objectives 
of Ihe school into account. Hits model is outlined *n figure \ and is used 
by R&D Center personnel in developing curriculum materials and by 
school staff iEt lEnpicmcntitig ICE. 

A model for developing measurement tools and evaluation procet^htres. Tlu: 
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model includes presssassnicnt of children's retkclincss, assessment of prog- 
ress and final adiicvcmcut with cntcnon*rcfercnccd tests^ fecdfock to the 
teacher and the chile!, and evaluation of the IGE design and its coin* 
ponenls. This model is used by R & D Center personnel in constructing 
criterion-refercnfiA^ tests and observation schedules and by school person* 
net and others in Implementing IGE. 

'Qiiriculum matcriah, rckied statements of iniimctiomt obitctwcs^ and 
aiteriothrcfercnccd icsts attd obscn'atim sche{tulcs. These can be adopted 
or adapted by the staffs of individual school buildings to^ust tlie charac* 
teristics of their, st^jdents. The R&D Center in 1970-71 was developing 
materials and Instructional procedures in reading, prereading^ mathematics, 
environmental education^ and motivation. ^ 

> 

A program of home^chool communicanotfs that reinforces the scltoors 
efforts by gettcratfng the interest and mcouragemcm of parents and other 
adults \9h0se attitudes influence pvpil motivation and kaming. ]\IT>fBlAlt 
an affiliate of the Kettering Foundat/on, is producing staff development 
materials related to this component* 

Facilitatipe environments in school buitdmgs, school ^'Stctn centrai 
offices, state education agencies, and teacher education institutions* Help* 
ful in producing these environments is z. staff development program wh;ch 
includes inservice and campt«s*based educational programs to prepare per* 
sonnel for the new roles implied by the other six components. Also helpful 
are state networks comprised of the state education agency, local scl^ool 
s)'stems^ and teacher education inst'tuOons to install, adapts and reHiie 
IGE practices. The Center in 1970*7J was developing these elements co- 
operatively with other agencies; h9wever, each school building must also 
have its own staff development program in order for IGE to be implement* 
ed initially and improved thereafter. f\fl>fEfAf is also making a major 
effort m developing networfcs* . < 

Continuing research and devclopmen ' 'o generate knavledge and to pro* 
duce tested materials and procedures. Especially needed are development 
and deveiojftment-based research tc refine all the IGE components, and 
research on learning and instruction to gcn^ate kno-vledge that will lead 
to improved second-generauon components or theh replacements. The 
R&D Onter is engaged in these efforts. Oach school building must in- 
novate and evaluate and a'so engage in practical research in order to de* 
sign, implement, and evaluate instructional programs for mdtvidua! 
students. 
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Figure 2 

Organizational Chart of a Mulliunil School 
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The MUS-E Organizatioivil Arrangements 

The MUS-E was designed to produce an environment in which instiue- 
tional programmfii and the other components of IGE'can be introduced 
and refined, tt may be thought of as an invention of organizational 
arrangements that have emerged since 1965 from a synthesis of theory and 
practice regarding instructJona') programing for individual students^ hori- 
zontal and vertical organization for instruction, ro<A dilTerentiation, shared 
decision-making by groups, open communication, and administrative and 
instructional accountability. Space does not pertnit tracing the historical 
antecedents of each of these; however, the R & D Center and school per- 
sounel attempted to bring together the available research and ttieoiy in the 
formulation of the MUS-E. 

Figure 2 shows the profotype organization of an 'MUS'E of 400^00 
students.^ Variations from the prototype are made in terms of the number 
of students enrolled in the building, tlie avail^biiUy of nonocrtiHed person- 
nel, the size of the school district, and the like. The organizational hierar* 
diy consists of interrelated groups at three distinct levels of operation: the 
I&R unit at the classroom levels tlie liCat the building level, ::nd theSPC 
or a sL^ilar administrative arrangement at the system level. Each of the 
firsf two levels is itself a hierarchical structure j^^ith clearly defined roles 
for personnel. Ttie MUS-E is designed to provide for accountabOity and 
responsible participation in decision-making by all the staff ^f? school 
system. Each element, white taking the initiative for certain decisions, 
must secure information from one or both of the other elements. Person* 
nel who serve at each of two levels, as noted in figure 2, provide the 
communication link. 

The I&R Unit 

The nongraded instructional and research (I&R) unit ^5placcs tHc £ge^ 
graded, self-contained classroom. Researcli is included in the titk to reflect 
the fact that the staff must continuously do practical research in order to 
itevise and evaluate an instructional program appropriate for ear^ child. In 
the prototype shown in figure 2, each 1 & R unit has a unit leader, or lead 
teacher, two or three staff teacher:, one first-year or resident^teacher, one 
instmctional secretary, one intern, antJ 100-1 SO Mudents. 

The main function of each.unit is ti ^»lan,car!y out, and evaluate, as a 
hierarchical team, instructional programs for ti>t children of the unit. Each 



A more complete dc^iipiion ii given In H. J. Kbvsmcicr^ Moriow, and J. W. 
Wttlter* Ittdu'iduaUy Guided Kducadon in (he MuUiumt Eicmcnmy School: 
Guidctitifs Sot Ittipkmetitarion (MaJison^ Wiv: Wisconsin Department of PubJjc 
InsUgctJon, 1968). 
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unit engages in a continuotis on-the-job staff development program^Some 
units plan and conduct research and development cooperatively with other 
agencies, and some are involved in preservice education. 



A Model of Instructional Programing 
for the Individual Pupil 

The mddel of instructional programing in individually guided education is 
relevant for any area in the cognitive, psychomotor, or affective domain. 
Thus far it has been carried out most widely in schools that use the Word 
Attack element of the Wiscomift Desist for Readutg SkiU Development 
and the system of individually guided motivation under development at 
the Wisconsin &t>) Center. The model may be applied to a short 
sequence of instiuction for only some children-as is true for the system of 
motivation-^or to all the children in a kindergarten-grade 6sequence,asis 
the case for reading. 

Individually guided education is different from programed instruction, 
which involves only the pupiPs of material v/iih little or no assistance 
from teachers. Irt thcIGE system instructional programing is don^ by the 
teachers ^\ith ass stance from the staffs of the building, central oflfice, and 
nate educational agency. The instructional programing mod^l is designed 
spectfically to take into account the pupil's beginning level of perform- 
ance» his iste of progress, his style of learning, Tiis motivation^*! level, and 
other characteristics in the context of the educational program of :he 
building. Figure 1 was presented earlier. The sequential steps are clarified 
by relating them to the WorJ Attack element o\\\\fiMH^onsinDeiignfor 
Reading Skill Development. In chapter. 4^ the sequence is described in 
more detail.^ 

Step 1 involves the UC setting educational objectives in WdrJ Attack 
for the chiklrenof the building. A terminal objective for reading might be: 
90 percent of the children attain independence in Word Attack by age ten, 
95 percent by age !1, and 99 percent by age 12. Initiative for setting this 
objective Is taken by the HC; of course, before the objective is set, the unit 
leaders consult with the unit staffs* Setting this school-wide objective 
focuses attention of the unit staff on priorities, including setting instruc- 
tional objectives for individual children and related instructional planning* 
For instance, if tutoring is possible in only one curriculum area, it will 
probably be in Word Attack.jStmilarly^ criteria and means will be formu- 
lated for assessing Independence in Word Attack;^ and attainment of the 
objective^ rather than age of the child or grade level in school, witt deter- 



^W, Oito and E. N, A^dcov. lllsconstn Dcsifin for Rcadstsf: Skill Den-topmcnt, Ration- 
olc and (MinncapoUs. Minn.: National Computci Systems, 1970). 
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/ 

mine when instruction in V/ori Attack^kills ceases for an individual cliiJd. 

Step 2 calls for identification by A\q I £ R unit st^ff of a subset of 
specific instructional objectives that/inay be appropriate for a group of 
children. Only some of the fortyTfivc Word Attack objectives^ for ex* 
ample, are suitable for children in the early stag^ of reading. 

Step 3 is the actual assessment of each child*s level of skill develop* . 
ment» either by observing oral reading performances or by administering a 
iinachine-scorable group test. A/criterion^refeierced test has been develop- 
ed and validated for use in assessing mastery or nonmastery of the skill 
•describejj by each behavioral objective of the Word Attack element. When 
.the appropriate subset of objective^bascd tests ;s administered^ tlie skiU 
'deficiencies of each child aiib pinpointftd^ and instructional objectives for 
the individual child can be ice^tifted. * ;t 

Step 4 involves setting instructional objectives for each child in the « 
unil^ The behavioral objectives related to the skills in which the child is 
deficient become the child*s instnctional objectives* The child and the' 
teacher should discuss these o|?jecMves in an individual conference. ^ 
i The first phase of Step 5 involves planning an instructional pro^m 
iwfaereby the child attains his objecti\'Cs. Reasonable cost arid adfquate 
pupil progress are provided for by p^foper grouping of the children fop 
instruction and by utilizing the irtstructional staff according to thcT 
strengths of each member. ' 

Once general plans for the childien are set, an individual teacher com* 
pletes the liejaited plan and earlier it out for certain chpdren^ taking the. 
sjiggestions of Jhe other professionals in the^unit into account. Generally _ . . 
each teacher instructs one or more groups of children who are wotking 
toward mastering the same skill. Further grouping may be done withiJT 
each of these original groups^ At this point materials, methods, use of 
tiine^ and the jike are matched to individual pupils with consideration 
given to thejr present level of skifTdeveibpment, rate of teamihg.pref^ed ^ 
leirnfng style^ and other characteristics. Personal -characteristics as^ 
sociability and emotional maturity ar6 al^o given attention. To the extenf 
''that staff is available, individual tutoring and goal*setting conference are f \^ 
provided for children who profit from themi. Some schools have also 
developed other jncans of^carryiog out initruction at this pbfH4^ th^^ 
sequence. ^ / '^-^^ l^^-^^^^ 

A school should have an adequate sppply of materials to take into ^ 
account differences among pupils in late of attaining the same instruc* 
tional objectives. Providing for differenees^in learning style requires audio* 
vi:;ual as well as, printed materials. As an example, many children ar^ 
apparently learning to dixrimiiiaie among letters and nuinbernis through 
viewing Scwne Street Son>c of these children would ptobably have dif- 
ficulty using only the matcrialsavailable in most kindergartens. ^ 

In Step 6 of the mode) pupil: are assessed to determine their attainment 
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of objectives. If the chQd has attained his instniclional objective or a 
configuration of objeotjves-that is, if he has met the 80 percent criterion 
level on the post-assessment-then he moves ahead In thcr sequence to the 
next olijective. Assessment and related rcgrohping may, occur every four 

« weeks or less/Ifa child has failed toatuin the objectives, his readiness to 
.itfain them must^be evaluated, as shouta* other parts of the instructional 
picgntmir^sequenceasjndicatedfnthe feedback bopofllgurc 1. 
Hi^ instructional programing implied bx the model is considered by 

- ^me critics to be simply an exptictty statement of what excellent teachers 
do every day. Indeed, one of the features of the model tltat facilitates its 
triinslatibn into practice is the familiarity of key points to teacher. Certain* 
ly^e idea$ of readiness, frequeni assessmei^t, grouping and regrbupii^, ad 
hoc grouping and individualtiation within groups, individual tutoring, and 
^dependent study are not new.Many* perhaps most, excellent tcadiers in 
5^1fcontaine<! classrooms^ however, do not have the.lirne to ptan'and carry 
out this pattern of instructional prograniing^ Also^ many of our schools 
hiive a rapid turnover anioi^ teachers and children. A substatitbl number 
of teabhers are not expe'^ in more than two or three curriculum areas and 
are unaware of individual prograiping practices. The best stafT:> need some 
htlp with nearly every st.^p in the sequence. Some of thb assistance can be 
provided by making available aiterion*referenced testi. rapid scoring of 
tests, jnpre suitable instructional materials in the various curriculum areas, 
and eomffUter management of the testing program and the related Indenti* 
llcation of alternative next steps in the sequence, 

''■']■ . 
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. - Assess.ing IGE for Individualizatton, Mastery, and Self-Directibn 

Careful reading of the description of IGE indicates that nearly al] 

of the it^s on the checklist are provided for in the program* As is true 

with ^most programs stressing individualization at the elementary l^-v'!/ 

provisions for accoirihodating student differences are more fully worked. out 

in the skill subjects where it if; easier to specify learning objectives and 

where curriculum units^designed forstudent self-direction can more readily 

be built- - NQjte that the IGE excerpt^ illustrates individualization by ^ 

describing Instruction in reading. 

Individualization 



All eig)y; of the items on the checklist dealing with features of 
V *ividu?''ization receive a YES answer fron the description of the Wisconsin 
IGE program, though the account is not detailed enough to indicate just how 
the features cf individualization are carried out* Much of the time* it ' 
appears^ planning^ teaching, and testing are done with small ^groups of 
students* rather than With individuals* 

According to-^jhe account* lesson planning is done for individuc^ students 
(Iter) 1), students- progress at, different rates (Item 2), students work on 
different tasks at a given time {I|em 3), students working on a task use 
dfcfferen^ materials and equipment (Item 4), and teachers use different 
inst, actional methods with different students (Item 5). 

>■ 

The account is less clear with^respect to the remaining three items* 
Help is offered individual students at least part of the time (Item 6)* 
student groups are frequently reformed as* learning tasks change (It/..n 7), 
and students are tested ind'ividuallyupon comfjrl&ting t^sks at least part 
of the time (Itetn^S)^. < " ' ' - . v. 
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Mastery 

The description of IGE indicates that mastery is a definite basis for 
planning and conducting instruction. Mastery criteria are set (Item 9)» 
students are pretested and posttested (Itetris 10 and 11 )» and further study 
is required if students fail to shov; mastery on the posttest (Item 12), 
Once again* it should be noted that the illustrations given are of skill 
learning. 

Student Self-Direction 

IGE* according to the description* employs a considerable degree of 
student self-direction: students participate in choosing and planning 
learning tasks (Items 13 and 14) and perform a good deal of their learning 
on a self-directed basis (Item 15), v/ith considerable use of programed 
instructional materials (Item 17), The only item on the checklist that does 
not receive mention is that of teaching students to be more self -directing 
K (Item 18)/ 

In assessing the program* it should be stressed that a description of 
the intended features of instruction doesi not guarantee that all these 
features are effectively Implemented, It is significant that descriptions 
of IGE place a, major responsibility on teachers to work out v^ays to accomplish 
the purposes of the program. As is true with other innovative programs* the 
extent of implementation depends greatly on teachers* acceptance of the 
instructional procedures called for* and their skill in putting them into 
practice. 
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THE OPEN CLASSROOM 

The movement to introduce the "open classroom" approach in elementary 
schools in the United States has derived mainly from recent developments in 
the English infant schools. A series of articles in 1967 by Joseph 
Featherstone in The Hew Republic first attracted widespread attention in this 
country to the British model. Featherstone's articles bore the title "The 
Primary School Rt^TOlution in Britain," Since then several volumes on the 
open classroom have appeared including one by J. Blackie* Inside the Primary 
School (New York: Schocken* 1971) » one by A. Hertzberg and E. F* Stone* 
Schools Are for Children {New York: Schocken* 1971)» and one by L. Weber* The 
English Infant School and Informal Education (Engleviood Cliffs* New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall* 1971). Charles Silberman's book* Crisis in the Classroom 
(New York: Vintage Books* 1970) made a strong case for the open-classrooni and 
influenced adoptions of this approach in the United States. A recent 
excellent description is Informal Education * an Education U.S^A* Special 
Report published by the: National Scf\ool Public Relations Association in 1972* 

Key features of the open classroom* identified by Hertzberg and Stone as 
frequent though not universal in the programs adopted in the United States are 
these: the "integrated day" during which students are free to select their 
learning tasks without set time periods for the different areas of Instruction; 
the use of vertical or "family grouping" which brings together in a class 
students of different ages; and the setting up of classroom space into 
"learning bays" or "stations'' equipped for study of different types of learning 
tasks* Blackie stresses the lack of uniformity in arrangements and procedures 
in British infant schools. A similar lack of uniformity has been noted in 
this country. 
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The oper* classroom approach does not depend on specifically structured 
and sequenced learning objectives. There usually are no required subjects or 
required assignments that all students must perform* The intent is to provide 
a rich and varied set of learning opportunities making much use of concrete 
materials and stressing interactions among students. The effort is 
continuously made to let the individual student's interests^ learning speed 
and style, and abilities to relate to other children determine his learning 
activities* Usually there are no examinations or report cards* Instead, 
parents receive reports in terms of detailed case histories of their children' 
work and accomplishments- 

The folloiving description of the open-classroom approach has been culled 
from written accounts and from Interviews with practitioners of the open 
classroom. Before turning to it, it may be useful for you to remind yourself 
of the questions on the checklist for ladividualization. Mastery, and Self-- 
Direction (page 78), Folloivin^ the description, the checklist wilT be usecT 
in assessing this type of program. 
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Summary Description of Open Education 
The structure of the elementary open classroom is foreign to the 
observer who har been limited to observing the formal classroom. One notes 
the absence of desks or places assigned to individual students. Instead, 
the room is sectioned off by dividers Into various areas. The reading 
corner, for example, may be a cozy nook with sin easy chair and a rug. This 
areei is filled with books within easy reach. The arithmetic area may have 
severeil tables pushed together to form a large working space. The area is 
apt to be well supplied with manipulative materials. There is likely also 
to be a table-height sandbox and a water table for water play. The junk area 
will have all sorts of boxes, paper, wood, oaktag, etc, A play house my be 
found somewhere between the music eirea and the science area. The classroom 
spills out into hallways that are crammed with display tables and experiments, 
and into playgrounds, too. 

The daily schedule Is as flexible as the physical layout. The teacher 
has full responsibility for classroom scheduling and she, in turn, gives a 
wide range of options to the children. The teacher lists the activities that 
are available. The children then proceed to activities of their choice. 
There is no clear distinction made betv/een subjects in the curriculum, or 
between work and play. Time allotments to learning activities are highly 
flexible, depending on the student's interests and learning rate. 

The child's role in the open classroom can be described as that of an 
activist. He chooses his own activitie^s. He may talk freely with others. 
The tm basic rules the child must follow are that he must c'^ean up any mr^sses 
he has made when he finishes an activity and that he must not bother other 
children. The noise level of the open classroom is usually high since 
children are free to move about and talk to one another as they choose. 
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The open classroom tG^cher lias a very important role in helping the 
students plan and conduct their learning activities. Since the program lacLs 
formal structure, the teacher assumes thr? obligation of seeirio that the 
individual children select significant learning task^ and carry them out 
successfully- The te^icher needs to remain continuously av<3re of what each 
child \s doingj how he is prog res ng » and how well he is u^UiCj hi% 
capabilities for learning. Observing the open classroom teacher^ one notes 
the continual twing about the room^ advising students on their projects* 
listening to children read, asking questions » offering suggestions, giving 
approval, and sometimes prodding students to get busy* 

Curriculum content and learning materials place en^phasis on the child*s 
learning by doing. Thus, in mathematics, stress is placed on materials and 
activities whereby the child explores uses of fnathematics rather than merely 
F^emorizing arithmetic facts- The mathematics area tnay be set jp in such a way 
that the sc:ven-year-old learns: 

Sorting and classifying into sets by handling different materials 

Counting items or individuals in the classroom 

Learning the number line and understanding place value by having several 
number lines to manipulate 

Measuring things In the classroom and making chang>, at the grocery counter 

Learn-ing fractions, addition and subtraction, mtiUipl ^cation and divi:;ion 
through working with concrete materials 

Learning shape and size, including simple proportion, as by using a length 
of rope and squares of linoleum on the flocr to make various shapes and 
determine their areas 

The reading program is not limited to textbooks, Opoortunitios for 
reading abound In the open classroom, F'^ve-yeat'-olds my hang around the 
library as the older children read. The tea^^^er prepares individual experience 
chart*; for the children. Vocabulary notebook'? are kept. Students ask the 
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teacher for needed words. Formal phonics and sign vocabulary are given to 
children if judged necessary. There is no ability grouping and tracking of ' 
children according to their reading levels. The child is allowed to proceed 
at Ms ov/n rate and In his own way- Teachers sometimes prod but only when 
they judge that the child's capabilities are up to the task. 

Other threads of content that run through the activities of the classroom 
are highly individualized ^nd creative art» often in the form of group 
projects. For example. In one classroom there is a large collage of birds 
made of old pieces of fabric^ straw, grass^ and other things that produce a 
variety of textures and colors. Physical activities are stressed, 
rummunlcatlon is learri.?d by keeping records, recording experiments^ talking ■ 
with teachers and p(:er§, writing poems or stories » and the like, 

Evaluatio:^ of the ch^Md's perfonnance ir\ open., education does not depend 
on standardized achievement tests, Hainly it involves teachers keeping diary 
records on the individual children and making case history reports. The 
Educational Testing Service has proposed an emphasis on such evaluation 

criteria as the child's resourcefulness, self-perception, interaction with 
other children, cognitive style^ and general language functioning. 

In studying the description gwen above, the, reader should hold in mind 
that It offers a representative account of what is apt to be found in an open 
classroom. Since the approach depends heavily on the teacher who is called 
upon to implement a philosophy and a general set of procedures, and since 
teachers differ greatly in their values and teaching styles, much variation Is 
to be expected from one open classroom to another. The description that has 
been given here does, however, represent the core of the open classroom 
approach as developed in Great Britain and as set forth by leading proponents 
In this country. 
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Assess i ng the Open Classroom for Individualization, Mastery, and Self-Direction 

In using the checklist, to assess the open classroom's provisions for 
the individual student, a difficulty is that the program is properly described 
as informal, meaning that great variation is nermitted in the conduct of 
instruction. Indeed, a chief criticism of the approach as employed in many 
American schools fs that often teachers employ laissez fairs procedures, 
placing so much reliance on students' inclinations that Instruction becomes 
chaotic and ineffective* The assessment that follows is based on the feattjres 
of the approach described by its leading proponents. 
Individualization 

The program description calls for virtually all the features of 
individualization on the checklist* LeF.sons are individual, students progress 
at different rates, working on different tasks at.a given time. Different 
learning materials and equipment are used in performing tasks, and teachers 
employ different instructional methods with different students, offering help 
mainly on an individual basis. Hov/ever, considerable use is made of small** 
group teaching, with groups continu^^lly changed* Student work usually Is 
assessed on an individual basis, though teachers depend on informal methods 
rather than tests . 
Mastery 

The open classroom does not employ mastery criteria in any form;*! sense* 
Again, judging student performance is up to the teacher. 
Student self-direction 

The program places very strong reliance on student self-direction, 
Students choose and plan their learning tasks and conduct them mainly on an 
independent basis or in informal student teams, Little use is made of 
programed instructional materials; instead students are expected to learn and 
practice skflls in organizing their learning activities. 
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In suniniar>s the open classroom is distinctive for the strong emphasis 
it places on student self-dtrection and on the teacher*s rola in assisting 
Students to learn on a highly individ'jal basis, (It is of interest that 
the open classroom can readily accorrenodate the use of programed materials 
for skilTlearning; for example* IP! materials as described later under 
Objective 10 have been effectively used for learning reading and math skills 
in open classrooms, ) 
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Objective 10, Describe and evaluate IRJ and ?IM as approaf:hes to 
individualizing instruction. 



Two major individualized instructional programs represent a highly- 
structured approach to curriculum design and instructional procedures. These 
are Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPIjf^nd Program for Learning in 
Accordance with Needs (PLAN), Both programs follow closely the eight-step 

model of individualization presented in Objective 2 and both explicitly 

] < ^ 

employ mastery criteria in planning and monitoring student learning. Both 

programs have been extensively described in the literature and are widely 

adopted. In case you already are familiar with either through reading or 

observation^ you will need only to skim the description given in preparation 

for reading the program assessment. 
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I^DIVIpUALLy PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTION (IPI) 

The program named Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) originated at 
the Learning Research and Development Center (LRDC) of the University of 
Pittsburgh and was designed and developed by Robert Glaser, John Balvin, 

Mauritz Lindvall , and associates. The program v/as first implemented in 
Oakleaf Elementary School in the Baldwin-Whitehall School District in suburban 
* Pittsburgh. Since June 1966, Research for Better Schools (RBS), an 
educational laboratory located in Philadelphia, has cooperated with LRDC in 
field development, field testing, and nationwide diffusion of the IPI program, 

IPI has. been developed mainly for the K-6 elementary school though 
extension: cf -the program have been made, for the preschool years and for the 
interniediate school, v/ith adaptations also in adult education (Individual 
Learnl^ng for Adults, or ILA), The program's model for individualization has 
been applied to the development of instructional .programs in reading, spelling, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 

The IPI system of instruction . iPI follows the instructional model 

described by Robert G. Scanlon and^Mary V. Brown ('Undividualizing Instruction, 

Chapter 7 in Bushnell, David S, and Rappaport, Donald, Planned Change in 

Education , New York* Harcourt Brace Jovanovkh, 1971), They give the 

essential features of the system in ^^-he following quotation: 

"Individually Prescribed Instruction is a system based on a set of 
specified objectives correlated with diagnostic instruments^ curriculum^ 
materials, t^sching techniques, and management capabilities/ The 
objectives of the system are 

1, to permit student mastery of instructional content at individual 
learning rates ; 

2, to ensure active" student involvement In the learning process; 

3, to encourage student involvement in learning through self-directed 
and self-initiated activities; 

4* to encourage student evaluation of progress toward m-tistery; 
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5, to provide instryctional materials and techniques based on 
individual needs and styles'," 

These author^ describe the IPI "developmental model" as made up of 

these six a&pects in relation to the individual student: 

"1, detailed specification of educational , objectives; 

2, organization of methods and materials to attain these objectives, 
including a variety of paths for mastery of any given objective; , 

3, a procedure for the diagnosis student achievemerit in terms of 
the educational objectives; 

4, individual daily evaluation and guidance of each pupil, including 
a system foi^ individually prescribing the learning task that the 
student Is ready to undiirtake; 

5, provision for frequent monitoring of student performance in order 
to inform both the pupil and the teacher of progress toward an 
objective; and 

6, continual evaluation and strengthening of curricular and 
instructional proce^dures, " 

IPI learning materials . In the curriculum areas where the IPI model has 
been applied, the basic learning materials are organized in terms of a sequence 
of units. Each unit has an explicit set of learning objectives. For each 
objective, there are learning materials designed for self-managed learning. 
The materials may be in the form of booklets, audiotaped lessons, or unit 
packets containing both written, taped, and manipulative materials. Where 
appropriate, practice exercises or problems are included. 

In each IPI curriculum area, four sorts of tests are provided. Placement 
tests provide a gross picture of each student's mastery of units along the 
learning continuum. This; information tells the beginning level of instruction 
for each student. Unit pretests assess the degree to which the student has 
mastered the unit i;bjectives prior to studying the unit. Curriculum embedded 
tests (CET's) are included v/ithin the learning materials at the end of each 
objective within a unit to assess mastery of that skill. The CET also contains 
a second part that serves as a short pretest of the next objective of the unit, 
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The unit posttest assesses mastery of unit objectives after study of the full 
unit. 

Key references on IPI are given below* The final reference on the list 
is reproduced on the following pages as a further basis for assessing IPI 
using the checklist. 

Lindvall, CM,, and Bolvin, John 0. "Programed Instruction in the 
Schools: Individually Prescribed Instruction/' 'In Phil C. Lange (ed)^ 
Programed Instruction , Sixty-sixth Yeat^book of the NSSE, Part 11, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967, 

^ ^ • - i 

Glaser, Robert, "Adapting the Elementary School Curriculum to Individual 
Performance," Proceedings of the 1967 Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems . Princeton, N,J,: Educational Testing Service, 1958, 
Pp. 3-36- ' ^ 

Weisgerber, Robert A, (ed). Developmental Efforts in Individualized 
Learning . Itasca, Illinois! Peacock Publishers, 1971. Chapters 7-12, 
by different authors, are on IPI, 

I ndividually Prescribed Instruction, Education U. S. A. Special Report. 
Washington, D, C: National Schoot Public Relations Association, 1968, 

Individually Prescribed Instruction - Mathematics. Product Development 
Report No, 17 by Steven H, Jung Palo Alto, California: American 
Institutes for Research„J972, 

Evaluating Instructional Systems: PLAN^ IGE, IPI . ERIE Educational 
Product Report, No, 58. New York: tPIt Institute, 463 West St,, 
New York City, 1974, 

The Schools and Individualized Instruction: 6 Perspectives . Philadelphia, 
Pa: Research for Better Schools, 1700 Market Street, Undated. (This 
item is of special interest since it describes the use of IPI n^aterials 
and procedures within IGE and Open Classroom programs, on urban* 
education, etc) 

Pupils Detennine Pace . D & E Report, Vol. 1, No. 8, Denver, Colorado: 
Conference for Educational Development and Research, 1971. 
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Individually' Prescribed hi'itructiOrt (IPI), probably 
the best known and most wKloly used ijuJividuiilizcd 
instriicUonol syslem in ihe country, correlates 
specific objectives to diagnostic instruments, 
teaching matcri^iis, and methods. 

These sefjuenced, sp&cific educatto:^al objeciivcs 
are used planning most of th* other aspects of 
the inslriictional system. Lessoii materials, 
teaching methods, instructional settint^s, diaynos- 
tie tests* as well as the monitorintj syslems* are 
geared to these o]>jectivos. Thereby* pupils pro- 
ceed independently at their own pace, 

Basic to If^l is a diagnosis of pupjl .skills ancf 
abilities anti a continuous monitoring of procirCf^s. 
The learner s initial skills coming Into a 
particular instructional system are dtagnosod care- 
iuify, The system uses four types of assessment 
instruments: a placement instrument to locate 
students on a learning conlinicum; a pretest of 
each unit of work to measure the specific objec- 
tives within a unit; a postiest of each unit to 
determine mastci ;;and a curriculum-embedded test 
to measure progress. 

Uniquely, IP! requires that each pupil s vx>rk be 
guided by a written Prescription. The teacher 
communicates to the student the choices made in 
different materials and different settings to 
achieve an objective. Information about student 
progress, then, isconr^mi^oicated back to the 
teacher. 

For the initial prescription, the teacher generally 
considers the following factors: the chrld's 
ability level and general maturity* the type of 
learner, and the student's reaction to various 
instructional settiFigSn 

The core of any individualizetl program resides in 
the instri let tonal materials and the prescribed 
techniques. Figure 1 of iPI student activities 
illustrates the relationship of this instructional 
core to the rest of the program. 

Historically* IPI originated at the Learning Re- 
search and Development Center of the University 
of Pillsburgh. Research for BcttL-r Schools* Inc., 
respon^ble for the field development, field test- 
ing, and dissemination of IPl, has hastened its 
development and refinement. 

In 1971, 300 schools used tl>e IPI mathematics 
system with about 80,000 children. Inatfdrtion, 
RBS reiraintjd over 3,000 teachorb and administra- 
tors to work effectively with \?\, (See ' addi- 
tional information'' on P^^}^ 15 regar<iing availa- 
bility of IPI mjth ) 

Using the knowlKigo and technology gcjincd 
during the devoloprnenl of IPI mathematics, RI^S 
has branChHi H^l mto *;tjch ihqa^ iis u\ui»ng* 
science, ;jnd sociai sludjL'S, 



IPI STUDCNT ACTIVITIES 



PLACEMENT TEST 



PRE! 



UNIT PRETEST 



PRESCRIPTION DEVELOPED 
■ STUDENT BEGINS WORKING 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITI ES 

INDIVIDUAL WORK 
IN Ipt TEACHING MATERIALS 

« 

TEACHER TUTORING 

PEERTUTORING 
« 

GROUP INSTRUCTION 
« 

PROJECT WORK 
o 

SUPPLEMENTAr.Y MATERIALS 
ETC. 



V 

STUDENT or AIDE SCORES WORK 
(WHEN APPROPRIATE) 

- STUDENT RETURNS FOLDER 
TO TEACHER 

UNIT POSTTESTtetfc^, 
MASTERY 

NOT DEMONSTRATED , - MASTERY 

DEMONSTRATED 

NEXT UNIT PRETEST 
Fic)urc I 
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STAGE I 



STAGE II 



STAGE 



STAGE IV 




Decoding 



The iPl reaclifig curriculum was <levDlopcd by 
sequencing specific reading skills and organizing 
ihem into units and lei'cls oi work. 

• 

IPl readintj is buih around a set of ob^ 
jeciives closely correlated with cli<x'jiostrc in- 
struments. Tbroutjh daiiy diacjnosis and cvaUiation, 
then, a child isguiffed through a continuum of 
skills that he r^ccds to become a f ulty comprchend^ 
ing reader. This is accon^pl islied iti four stores: 
Prereading, Decoding, Transition, and Skills Oe* 
velopment and Application. (See figure 11.) 

Through the use of self-instructional readers 
and their accompanyinc) lapehooks, early instruc- 
tion in the re*'?d ing sis ills conuntium occurs in 
stages I J I, and III, ^vithout the use of addi- 
tional instructional mateftals. Specific tests 
enable the leachei to f^ijipoint the child's 
strengths and iveaknessc^v iri tiie ;jretis of Struc- 
tural Analysis, VocatiuUiry Development, Literal 
Compreliension, Interpretive Comprehension, arjd 
Evaluative Comprelpension Tht^e tests also majn 
tain, reinforce, and improve the child^s re^jding 
skills. 

The fourth stage. Skills Mairuenance and 
Application, u*»es specially prepared mstrucnon- 
al aids plus library an<] commercially prepared 
materials. 

Two other sections round out the program. 
The first, OUected Roading, bring*i student and 
ie»dier togeiht>r in the reading achvjty. The 
second. Selected Rcodmg, .'Allows the student to 
read t>ooks of his ov/n choice and to i^hare his 
reading ejcporience witi> the ch* tlvough aciivi- 
tres, and with the leadier through student -teacher 
conferences. 

|Pl reading is bemg tested m ;ipproxi- 
nvjiely fo^w elcniertiary schools Thi*v nomber 
will incrtviso to over 100 by Scplonibf*r, 1972. 
Feedback from the^ schools will forrii the basis 
for furlhei revision t'ind dt^veloprnoni of the pro 
gram. 

ft 

RBS al^ i^ fjoltl testing t^vo mnovoiivc (?len>en[ary 
science piO{?iafiu, hopjnt) to oxpjnd them jnto 
complete K-12 piocjronK. 

The f»rst is lndivi<Ki*ili,'c<l Snrnco US} 
RDS is field tcstiiVj, u^TtdujiiJig, and picpjrtng 



Transition 



Skills Develop' 
meiit and Ap- 
plication 
, Directed Rend 
ing 

. Selec:ed Read- 
ing 



Figure i! 



teacher-training materials for the program, which 
utilizes cassette tapes, special science kits, and 
student l>ooklets. 

individualized Science ha^ the following majot goals: 
Student Seff-Directcd Goaf in whtch the stiKlcni 
views the learning process as prin^anly £elf*di:ect&d 
and self-initiated 
—Swdfint Coev^kmion Goaf in which the stuclejit 
plflys a major role in evaluating the quality, ex- 
tent, and rapidity of his learnrrig 
"Aff^cthe goaf in which the sludcnt displays 
positive attittjdes tov^^ard his stu<ly of science, 
scientific inquiry, and scienufic enterptibi* 
Sctentiftc Literacy Goaf in which the studem 
acquiresa foundation of screntiftc Irteracy. 
■ The student plans and manages his own program 
of studies and chooses omong several optioi.s to 
achieve the program's goals. 

The IS projram, K*3, will be available commer- 
cially in fall of 1973, {See page 1G for "addt^ 
tional information.") 

The second science program. Science Curriculum 
for Individualized Learning, involves throe in- 
structional modes entitled Exploration, Invention, 
and Discovery, The stud- it selects liis own 
exploratory lesson from sei-eral choices. The 
student's choice, based on hfs own mtert'. Is, 
provides the teadier with ample infor matron to 
pl?^,e him in invention lessons. The student then 
applies hrs knowletlge from the . ivention lessor» - 
to a clrscovcy lesson. 

Ttie first unit of the package, approximately a 
half year's work, is being field tested by i.bout 
160 students m the third and fourth grades. 

o 

A recent addition to the Lal>oraiofy\ scope 
of activities rni-olves the development of a K*t2 
indiviflualizoci, multimedia learning ;)!Oc;rnm of 
the social sciences. The rntcr<fisr.ipliii^jr v Socral^ 
Encountois and Research Curriculum foi Humant^a- 
tion (SGARCH) will include ori{jjJVjl instiuctional 
mater ials for students, teachers, and <idininistraiars. 

Rf^S'goa) foi SCARCH is to ()rr-i, t a ()fOijram 
that foMcis the l^nowleilgt* and * kills funttton^l 
in the life of tlu^ U\>rn(^r rr^htivo to his indfvi' 
dual pdticriKarul potcnti^'K. The siufl< jit's (jf>jl 
is to iiridoistanri tf.ility ^vell r .khmj^ to dt'jl with it 
effectively tluou*jl> encountn, KM'.iit.h. .mkJ action, 
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The naiiomvicic neiwOfk of fudivicfaoh^cd 
Schools, cM<ibhs'.L'd*'Jt RBS in 1D71, rntcnds to 
(Jcnionstr<ito lo the ocfiicjUonal comrnumty Ihnr 
tndivtdiMfrzaiion K effective tcochituj fincl 
learning ^tntcgy. To <!3tc, o thrcx» w<iy partner- 
ship of stifle odticfition agencies, locnl ccJdcation 
agencies or ciistticts, and WBS has cj^courarjecJ 
forty schoafs in twenty-six states to join the 
nctwoik as If^l Dmons!rat<on'Train(ng Centers, 

The basic of)joctiveof the* nelwoik is lO allow 
school officrals rnterejiecl in an mdividitahzed 



curricubni to visit anti seis firM*hand liovv a scliool 
with an indivrchfafizecJ curricuhini oprratcs, I lope- 
folly, tliese network schools c<in serve as training 
centeis lor oclin mis tro tors Jtnd teachers wlio ext>ect 
to adopt M>me form of on individnah/ed instruc 
tional system, 

RCS lK)|)rs to estJibl(Sh two Demonstration- 
tmtning schools m e^ich state, (S(*e page 15 for 
"additional information" about how your School 
may pafticipMe,) 
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Assessing IPI for Individualization, Ha<:tery^ and Self-Pi recti on 
The descriptions given of IPI make clear that most of the items on 
the checklist are provided for in this type of program* The program makei^ 
explicit provisions for mastery and student self-direction within its 
individualized framemrk. The summary assessment in terms of the checklist 
will help you review or round out your conception of the program's features* 

Individual ization 

IPI makes formal provisions for all eight items on tne checklist 
dealing with individualization. Lesson planning is done for individual 
students* Different students in a class vtork on different tasks at a given 
time, using different learning materials or equipment often. Students 
usually receive help on a tutorial basis, though often the teacher works 
with clusters of students where all members of a cluster are working ort 
similar tasks* Teachers use different instructional techniques according to 
the student's needs* Students proceed with their tasks at different rates. 
Students are tested individually when they finish a learning task. 

Mastery 

IPI sets high criteria for mastery of learning tasks. Students are 
pretested before undertaking a task and, for any task objectives where 
they show mastery on the pretest, they are permitted to omit those parts of 
the task. Posttests are used to check mastery of the task after study; if 
a student does not satisfy the mastery criterion (calling for nearly 100 
percent command of the task objectives), further study is required?^ 

St udent Self-Direction 

In this area, too, IPI rates well. Host student learning is self- 
directed, using mainly programed learning materials providing the student 
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with the cues needed for successful parfomanca of tha task. Student 
teamwork is encouraged among students \^forking on similar tasks* In 
the skill areas* IPI curriculum materials are organized into sequences of 
units that allow little choice as to which task is undertaken next. Also, 
in these areas, the programed materials do not allow much choice as to the 
way of studying a unit. However* in other areas of IPI* such as independent 
reading and individualized science* students en^loy considerable self-direction 
both in the choice of task and of the way of performing it. Teaching 
competencies in self-direction is not a formal part of IPI; however* teachers 
help students improve their capabilities in 5elf-direction through tutorial 
help. 
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PLAN 

PLAN {Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs) was initiated by John 
Flanagan of the American Institutes for Research (AIR) and developed by AIR in 
collaboration with Westinghouse Learning Corporation, The program provides a 
computer-monitored, individualized approach to instruction in four major 
curriculum areas — language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies 
for grades 1-12, 

PLAN can be described as an ungraded, learner-ori'jnted , computer-supported 

program in v/hich objectives, content, rate and instructional materials are 

tailored to the individual student. Its major aims are to help the student: 

Develop his own abilities, interests and values 

Estimate the level of development of his own abilities, interests and 
values 

Develop skills in planning and personal decision making 

Take responsibility for carrying out his individual development 

Formulate irranediate and long-range educational, occupational, leisure 
time, social and civic goals based on the information and skills 
developed in the preceding activities. 

To accomplish the above aims, PLAN offers both instruction and guidance. 
The guidance program deals with the normal development of the student. Including 
awareness of his own capabilities. This includes acquisition of learninn 
skills, realistic goal setting, evaluation of personal alternatives, and 
management of one's own behavior. The guidance component can also focus on 
problem detection and remediation via prescribed learning experience and 
special tutorial treatment, 

PLAN learning materials provide Teaching Learning Units (TLU's), or 
instructional modules, for each student in each major subject area. The 
various TLU's are adapted from materials the schools already have on hand, 
making use of audiovisual equipment, and capitalizing on the differences in 
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instructional approaches of a number of authors and publishers. One TLU may 
use tape-recorded materials, another printed materials, and another a slide 
presentation. The student uses the TLU best suited to his owti learning style 
to achieve mastery of module objectives. 

When test results indicate that the desired mastery level has been 
achieved, the student moves on to the next TLU; if tests indicate more work 
is needed, the student reviews the materials or does further work\j3efore 
retaking the test. 

The PLAN computer is an essential factor of the program's design and 
serves a nuirter of functions; it scores tests, updates students' performance 
files, provides teachers with weekly status reports, monitors students' 
schedules, and recommends specific TLU assignments on the basis of empirical 
data from past performances of other similar students. 

The PIAK system of instruction breaks the educational program into sets 
of behavioral objectives which can be assigned as learning tasks to individual 
students. At the start of the year, the teacher plans with each student his 
general educational program for that year, There is no predetermined sequence; 
rather, each student selects his mxi educational objectives under the teacher's 
guidance. About five objectives for a given subject area are grouped in a 
module, or TLU; since each objective requires about two or three hours to 
master, the module is therefore about a two-week Instructional segment. On 
the bases of the curricular requirements of the school district plus knowledge 
of each student'? abilities, the teacher indicates both required and 
recommended objectives. On the basis of his own skills, abilities, learning 
style and long-range goals, the student selects additional optional objectives. 

Monitoring and evaluating individual pupil progress is accomplished 
through use of test questions related to a particular TLU's objectives. 
Computer printouts keep track of test scores and performance progress. These 
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printouts serve a diagnostic function for teachers, enabling theni to spend 

time in both individualized instruction and small group tutoring, as 

appropriate to the student's needs. 

If you are seeking a detailed description of PLAN, an excellent source 

is the following: 

Weisgerber, A. (ed). Developmental Efforts in Individualized 
Learning , Itasca, Illinois; Peacock, 1971- 

A summary description of PLAN may be found in a brochure produced 

as an educational service by Westinghouss Learning Corporation, 100 Park 

Avenue, New York City 10017, This description, which follows, will help 

you obtain a clear picture of the features of PLAN, 
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Description of PLAN 



No two children are alike. And no two children learn in the same way. 
Some learn quickly, others take more time. Almost all do better in one 
subject than in others. Yet until recently our schools have had to act as if 
all children learned alike. Success or failure for each student has been 
measured against a single standard"vr*th the progress of both fast and slow 
learners judged against an arbitrary iv^tem of grade levels. And each child, 
no matter what his learning strengths and preferences, has had to learn from 
the same materials, listen to the same lectures^ and participate in the same 
activities as all his classmates, 

PLAN (Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs) offers your child 
the individualized education that best suits his abilities, interests and 
goals. In addition, PLAN helps each child, in close cooperation with his 
teacher* to assume active responsibility for his own learning. By encouraging 
him to plan and manage his own life in the classroom, it helps prepare hitn to 
take his place in the mr^d beyond the school. 

When your child enters the PLAN program— and he may do so at any level 
from first grade to senior high depending upon the program available in his 
school-'-he is given a series of tests that help his teacher determine where it 
is best for him to begin work. These. tests provide information Tor student, 
parent and teacher to use in planr.ing his program. Together* student and 
teacher determine what his first learning objectives should be and set up a 
tentative schedule for meeting them* This program is constantly re-evaluated--- 
and revised when necessary— as the child moves along. The PLAN student knows 
from the first exactly v/hat he is expected to learn, and how long he is 
expected to take to learn it. 

The child's study is guided first by the teacher, who remains at the 
heart of the PLAN system, and then by a series of printed study guides, or 
"Teaching-Learning Units'", These TLU's have been prepared by classroom 
teachers and professional educators to suit individual learning styles and to 
take advantage of a wide range of contemporary learning tools and techniques. 
The teacher selects the TLU best fitted to each student's abilities, 
established objectives and interests. For example, the TLU of a student who 
learns best by listening might direct him to listen and respond to a series 
of tape recordings* Another student who responds best to the printed page 
might be asked to go to the library and seek out his om source material* 

The student asks to be tested when he and his teacher agr^^e that the 
student has achieved the objectives set forth in his TLU, PLAN tests are 
used to determine whether cr not the student has mastered his material- They 
are not used to find out hm he stands in relation to his classmates. If the 
test shows that he has mastered all the objectives, he and his teacher may 
agree that he should proceed to the next set of objectives. If he has failed 
to grasp some part, he and his teacher review it before he moves on. 

When he completes a TLU, your child will have the satisfaction of having 
achieved his own goals and having achieved them in the v/ay best suited to his 
talents, ' 
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By allowing children to participate In decisions about their own 
education, PLAH helps them to develop borli as puPils and as people, to 
discover their own strengths and trlunph over thei*^ own shortcomings. PLAM 
students are taught to become Independent, rasourceful adults* 

The teacher Is the center of the PL/^N program. Studies show that in the 
standard classroom, teachers are forced to spend too much of their time on 
administrative and clerical details, fron '.akir.g attendance to graoing tests* 
PLAN allovjs the teacher to spend virtually all of ^er time responding to the 
needs cf Individual students, helping theni to he":, themselves* 

This new-found freedom to teach Is provided by a computer which performs 
most non-teaching tasks. The instructional ma^'idge^neiit system stores and 
assess(9s the findings of each child's tests, suggests how he should proceed, 
keeps his records up-to-date, grades and records tne results of the tests, that 
follow each TLU, and uses the knowledge of nrany experts in recommending which 
TLU the student should work on next* 

The PLAN classroom is an exciting, active place. There are no rows of 
desks facing front. No teacher's desk backed by blackboards. Instead, small 
groups of students cluster together for discussion* Others work alone, quietly 
absorbed in reading, listening to tapes, watching films, taking tests, 
performing experiments. Still others move purposefwllv from one activity to 
another, following the directions given In their TLU's or working witl« tfieir 
classniates. The PLAN teacher Instructs stuoents ind'^vldually or In small 
groups, providing each student with guidance and encouragement* 

PLAN works. Since 1967, children in classrooms jcross the country have 
taken part in the PLAN program* Botfi children and teachers likf: it; children, 
because PLAN respects and rewards their Independence and Initiative; and 
teachers, because they can see a dramatic rise in the enthusiasm and 
achievements of their students* 

PLAN combines imaginative teaching, today's best .learning nr Aerials and 
the most up-to-date tecfinological backing in a program of individualized 
education, precisely suited to the needs of every child* 
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Assessing PLAN for Individualization, Mastery, and Self-Direction 
PLAN is in many respects like IPt tr providing highly-structured learning 
units and an explicit set of pr9Cedures for achieving individualized 
instruction. Major differences between the two programs are that PLAN'S 
instructional units are syllabi calling for the use of existing curricula 
rather than being new curricula as is the case v/ith IPI; and that PLAN 
employs a computer in recording data on each student* in lesson plai^ning, 
and in scoring tests. 

Individualization 

PLAN provides for all of the features of individualization in the 
checklist with the possible exception of setting up group teaching with 
students who are on the same learning task- Students in a class work on 
individual lessons planned for them and proceed at different paces. They 
use different materials and equipment in performing a task. Teachers employ 
differe*^t instructional methods with different students, offering help 
usually on an individual basis. Students are tested individually when they 
finish a learning unit. 

Mastery 

As is the case with IPI, PLAN sets definite criteria of mastery and 
requires students to satisfy them, with pretesting and posttesting used to 
monitor progress. With PLAN, very often teacher judgment is relied on in 
assessing accomplishing of objectives, 

Student Self -Direction 

PLAN relies very heavily on student self-direction in carrying out 

learning tasks* A feature of the program is that there is training in 

self-direction as part of the guidance component. More than is the case 
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with IPI, students play a role in choosing and planning the tasks they 
undertake* PLAN makes less use of programed materials than IPI; in PLAN, 
the chief element of programing lies in the syllabus for a Teaching Learning 
Unit (TLU) rather than in the structure of the learning materials as such. 
PLAN is not explicit about student teamwork; as is true with numerous 
features of the program, teacher judgment is relied on here also* 
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Objective 11, Compare IPI» PLAN, 16E, and the Open Classroom in tenns of 
their provisions for student self-direction and mastery. 

As a way of reviewing your understanding of individualized programs » 
this objective calls upon you to compare four of the five approaches covered 
in Objectives 9 and 10, These are IPI, PLAN, IGE» and the Open Classroom, 
The remaining approach, nongrading* is not Included here since its defining 
feature— non-grade-level advancement— is incorporated in the other four plans 
in various ways. 

The comparisons you are asked to make are limited to self-direction 
and mastery since all four programs » in one way or another, satisfy the 
features of individualization on the checklist. The reason for focusing on 
self-direction is the fact that student self-direction is essential for 
Individualization— as was explained in Objective 3, of this unit. Comparing 
the four plans In terms of how they provide for self-direction is thus 
important. The reason for focusing on mastery is that a major purpose of 
individualizing Instruction is to take account of student differences in ways 
that enable every student to succeed with the tasks undertaken, (You may 
wish to review the advantages from employing mastery criteria as presented in 
Objective 6 of this unit,) 

To help you in comparing the four plans in terms of t^eir provisions 
for self-direction, an article by Hull entitled "Selecting an Approach to 
Individualized Education" follows. This article gives a suirenary description 
of each of the four programs, and relates each to a model by Jack Edling* 
Edling's model dimply asks whether the school or the ?tudent selects the 
learning objectives the student pursues, and whether school or student 
determines the "media" to be employed in performing the learning task, 
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In reading tjie Hull article, you hill proba;)ly note that decisions 
about what learning task is chosen, or what media are to be used, may be 
made by the program itself rather than by the 'school {i.e., the leacher) or 
the student. Also* fn making your comparisons, it is important to hold in 
tnlnd that each of the programs under review Is continjally undergoing change 
or further development. Thus new materials are constantly being built for 
IPI and IfE. Also, new variations in content or procedures occur in all of 
the programs as they are placed in operation in various settings. 

In comparing the programs, you will doubtless draw on your knowledge of 

them as gained from study of Objectives 9 and 10-, If you wish to gain a 

further basis for comparing three of the four programs, you will find the 

following reference helpful: 

Evaluating Instructional Systems: PLAN, IGE, IPI , EPIE Evaluation 
Report Number 58, EPIE.Institute, 463 West St,, New York City, 
1974, 

Exercise 8 

In the following exercise, -v/rite a brief description of how each of 

s 

the four programs provides for student self-direction. Also indicate the 

extent to which, and how, each program conducts instruction in terms of a ■ 

mastery criterion. 

When you complete the "exercise, compare your answers vnth those given 

in the Exercise 8 - Ansf/er Keyj unfferstanding that your answers are not 
r 

expected to agree exactly with those given, - • 
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EXERCISE 8 - WORKSHEET 

Comparison of IPI, PLAN, IGE and the Open Classroom 

Directions : For each of the four programs, describe briefly how it provides 
for student self-direction in the choice of learning tasks and media 
(materials, equipment, etc.) to be used in performing them. Are decisions 
built into the programs, made by the teacher, made by teacher and student 
jointly, or made by the student? Then, for each program, describe the 
extent to which, and how, mastery of learning tasks is provided for. 

„ STUDENT SELF-DIRECTION 



IPI 



PLAN 



IGE 



OPEN CI ASS ROOM 
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EXERCISE 8 - WORKSHEET (Cont'd.) 

MASTERY 



IPI 



PUN 




IGE 



OPEN CLASSROOM 
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EXERCISE 8 - ANSWER KEY 
Comparison of IPI> PLAH> IGE> and the Open Classroom 
STUDENT SELF-DIREaiON , 



IPI 

In this program* the amount and type of self-direction varies with the 
curriculum area. In the skill areas (reading* spelling* math)* the next 
task the student undertakes is determined by the curriculum sequence. 
Students often have a hand in choosing the particular materials they use 
in performing a task* and in the learning setting (alone* with another 
student* etc) A high degree of self-direction is called for in working 
ahead with the prescribed learning materials. Also students are self- 
directing in checking their work with use of check tests. 

In the science area* students have considerable choice of learning tasks 
and of learning materials* as well as proceeding with tasks on a self- 
directed basis. 

In guided and independent reading* students have a high degree of self- 
direction in choosing and conducting learning tasks. 



PLAN 

In this program* students share with the teacher decisions about the choice 
of learning task and the learning materials to be used in studying it. 
Study of Teaching Learning Units is conducted on an independent basis* 
following the guidelines provided in the TLU. 

Training in self-direction is provided in the guidance component. 



IGE 

IGE provides for students having a hand in choosinQand Planning their 
learning tasks. Self-directed learning is provided for through the use 
of programed materials in some areas of instruction. More than is the 
case with IPI and PLAN* this program makes considerable use of group 
instruction. 



OPEN CLASSR00t4 

Student self-direction is a very prominent aspect of the open classroom. 
Students nonnally choose their learning tasks (though the teacher very 
often intervenes to influence the choice of task undertaken). Learning 
proceeds with a high degree of self-direction* with the teacher functioning 
mainly as a stimulus and guide to learninrj. The open classroom makes 
little use of programed learning materials; students* more than in the 
other plans* anre expected to structure their learning activities, 
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EXERCISE 8 - ANSWER KEY (Cont'd,) 



MASTERY 



IPI 

Mastery is formally provided for in IPI through having a set mastery 
criterion for each learning unit, and through the use of pretests and 
posttests to check the student's accoinpllshment of unit objectives. If a 
student shavs mastery of any unit objectives on the pretest, study of those 
objectives Is not required. If, on the posttest, the mastery criterion is 
not met, the student Is given additional study materials on the objectives 
not yet mastered, then a further posttest is given. 



PLAN 

PLAN provides for student mastery in much the some way as IPI, Students 
are pretested to determine their Initial level of achievement, A posttest 
is used to measure mastery of lesson objectives. If mastei7 of any 
objectives is not shov/n, review or further work is required until the 
mastery criterion is reached. Often, teacher judgment, rather than answers 
to formal test questions, is used In assessing mastery. 



IGE 

This program sets mastery criteria for accomplishing learning objectives, 
and employs pretests and posttests to assess Initial levels of performance 
and performance after study. If mastery Is not shovm on the posttest, 
further study is required. 



OPEN CLASSROOM 

The description of the open classroom approach does not refer to the use of 
mastery criteria, or to pretesting and posttesting. If mastery criteria 
are set and made a basis for judging a student's progress, it is because 
the teacher decides to do so. Teacher judgment is relied on heavily in 
assessing a student's work since formal testing is not a feature of this 
type of program. 
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Objective 12, Identify or describe an Individualized program you vrould 
recommend to a school district and justify your choice. 




From your previous experience, as well as from study of this unit, you 
have your own conception of what constitutes a sound program for 
Individualizing instruction. Perhaps you believe that one of the programs 
described In this unit is the best approach, perhaps not. 

In this objective, you are asked to set down your own view of what would 
be a good program for a school system to adopt, assuming the district indicated 
the desire to introduce individualized Instruction, In addition, you are 
asked to give your reasons for recommending the program. 

Exercise 9 

In this exerc1se> select the level of instruction— elementary school, 
middle school, or senior high school—for which you choose to recommend an 
individualized program. 

Next, either Identify the program If it is one of those described in this 
unit, or specify features of two or .more programs you would combine into a 
recommei/ed program, or describe some program you would recoiranend other than 
those presented In this unit. 

After Indicating or describing your recommended program, offer a 
justification for ^our recommendation that would help a school system see the 
merits of your choice. 
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EXERCISE 9 - WORKSHEET 

Personal Pscoronendation for an Individualized Program 

Directions : Indicate or describe the program of individualized instruction 
you would recormiend to a school district and justify your recommendation 
by pointing out its merits and indicating v^hy you consider it superior to 
other individualized approaches. 

LEVa OF SCHOOLING (Check): Elementary Middle Senior High 



PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 

Check if one of these : IPI PLAN IGE Open Classroom Nongrading 

Program Description (if not one of the above): 



REASONS FOR RECOMMENDING THIS PROGRAM 



Use back of sheet if more space is needed. 
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Objective 13. State your view on the values for the student's intellectual 

and persoFial development of individualization^ self-direction^ 
and mastery: 



This unit has ^evie\^fed individualization^ masterj^ and student self- 
direction as themes of the instructional program and has examined various 
programs designed to place those themes in operation in schools. This 
concluding objective of the unit gives you the opportunity to state your 
view—based on prior knowledge of these thenies as vjell as on study of the 
unit—of the values for the student of instruction that is conducted in 
terms of these three purposes. 

Assume that the three themes were effectively implemented in an 
instructional program—perhaps the program you recommended under Objective 12, 
What v/ould you expect this to contribute to a student's intellectual 
development— skills^ knowledge^ competencies in dealing with academic and 
practical tasks^ interests^ etc.? Also^ what would you expect this would 
contribute to the student's development as a person— values^ attitudes toward 
self^ effectiveness in relations with others^ etc*? 

In giving your view^ think of individualization as any sound approach 
that suits instruction to the needs and learner characteristics of the 
individual student. Think of self-direction in terms of the use of structured 
learning materials^ capabilities of planning 'and conducting independent 
learning^ or student teamvjork in performing learning tasks. Think of mastery 
as meaning that every student achieves a standard of excellence in whatever 
le^*rning tasks are undertaken. 

Since you are expressing your view> there is no Answer Key given, Hov/ever^ 
following the exercise, some suggestions are given as to points you might have ^ 
incl uded. 
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EXERCISE 10 - WORKSHEET 

Your View on How Individualization, Self-Direction, and Mastery 
Contribute to the Student's Intellectual and Personal Development 

•m 

Directions : On this page, state your view on how the three themes, if 
effectively implemented, would contribute to the student's intellectual 
development. In your answer, you can treat the thrte themes separately^ 
or together. On the following page, give your view on how implementing 
these themes would contribute to the student's personal development. 



If effectively implemented, how 'j^uld individualization, self-direction, and 
mastery contribute to the student*s intelleclual development? 
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EXERCISE 10 - WORKSHEET (Cont'd.) 

If effectively implemented, how would Individualization, self-direction, and 
mastery contribute to the student's Personal development? 
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Suggestions on Values of Individualization, 
Se1f*Di recti on > and Mastery for the Student 

The student's intellectual development 

Individualization , through adapting the contents, methods, and pacing 
of instruction to the learner, should greatly help each student reach 
his intellectual potential. Individualizing the choice of learning tasks 
should ensure that what the student works on is relevant to that student's 
learning needs. Individualizing the selection of learning materials, 
equipment, settings, and procedures should ensure that each student makes 
effective use of learning resources. Allowing for-individual differences 
in learning rate would provide each student the time neede^l to coriplete a 
learning task and to proceed to another task Immediately upon completing 
a given task. 

Individualization with mastery ViPuld ensure that each student learned well 
what he studied, with several benefits from this: better retention, a 
better foundation for further learning, and an enhanced Interest in learning 
resulting from experiences of success, ) 

Student self-directioo In an Individualized program would give the student 
a basis for proceeding with learning tasks without depending on constant 
help from the teacher. Also, through learning how to employ self-direction, 
the student would gain In intellectual Independence, becoming able to 
deal with learning tasks outside of school as well as in school without 
having to rely on others. 

The student's personal development 

Individualized Instruction , by pejrmltting each student to feel that the 
learning task v/as his own, should enhance the student's sense of being an 
unique Individual rather than merely a member of the "human herd," Also, 
the experience of being helped by teachers on an individual basis should 
help the student develop a sense of identity and personal worth. 

Individualization with mastery can be expected to enhance the student's sense 
of competence and personal worth. Nothing succeeds like success and many 
students who would fall in traditional instructional programs, would now, 
through having success with learning tasks, experience learning as an 
enjoyable experience. 

Learning with self-direction would enhance the student's sense of competence, 
lessen dependence on others7and produce feelings of confidence in undertaking 
various tasks at school, at work, or elsewhere in life. 
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POST-ASSESSMENT EXERCISE - UNIT 4 



Dl rectlons : The purpose of this post-assessment Is to enable you and your 
instriictor to check your mastery of unit objectives after study. 

It is not essential that you answer on this post-assessment those questions 
dealing with objectives where you shotted mastery on the pre-assessment. 

If you have difficulty in offering an adequate answer to any of the questions* 
it is recommended that you review the material under the objectives those 
questions involve. 

Your instructor may wish to review your answers with you, or to conduct a 
group discussion on the unit based on the Po'St-Assessment, 



Objective K Describe individual differences among students of the same age 
in achievement, learning rata, learning "style," and interests. 

Achievement differences ^ 



Differences in learning rate 



Differences in learning style 




/ 



Differences in interests 



Objective 2a, Give a one-sentence definition of individualization. 
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Objective 2b* What are several ways ("modes") in whicj)- instruction can b^ 
conducted to take account of individual differences? 



Objective 2c- Wfiat steps should a teacher follow in planning and condu(>ting 
instruction offered an individual student? ^ 



Objective 3. Justify student self-direction as a learning goal and as a 
requirement for individualization* 



/ 

Objective A. Describe three v/ays of having student self -direction in an 
instructional program*^ 



) 
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Objective 5. This objective deals v/ith your personal experiences. -It is not 
appropriate for this Post-Assessment, 

Objective 6a, Oefine mastery-referenced instruction. 



Objective 6b. State the advantages for students of instruction based on 
having all students master their learning tasks. 



Objective 6c. State the advantages for teachers of instruction where all 
- students master their learning tasks. 

\ . ■ ■ 



Objective 7. State the requirements an instrucviorial program must meet if 
all students are to achieve mastery of their learning tasks. 



r 



Objective 8. Evaluate homogeneous or "ability" grouping as a way of meeting 
. individual differences among students. 
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Objective 9. Indicate by checking below how well acquainted you are with each 
of these approaches to individualization. H - highly familiar; 
M " moderately familiar; L = low fanlliarity; 0 - unfamiliar. 

H H L 0 

Nongrading (non -grade-level -advancement) 

Cooperative teaching in Individually Guided Education. (IGE) 

Open classroom plans for organizing instruction 

Objective 10. Indicate by checking how familiar you are with these two 

programs for individualizing instruction. Use the same code. 

H M L 0 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 

Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs (PLAN) - 



Objective 11. This objective, calling for a specific comparison of four 

approaches to individualization, is not appropriate for this 
Post-Assessment. 

Objective 12. This objective calls for a statement of your conception of 
individualization and is not appropriate for thi:> Post- 
Assessment. 

Objective 13. This objective also asks for your personal judgments and is 
not appropriate for Pbst-Assessment* 
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PRE- AND POST "ASSESSMENT EXERCISE - ANSWER KEY 

Explanation of Answer Key . Rather than giving complete answers to the 
questions in the Pre- or- Post-Assessment Exercise, this Answer Key offers 
you a basis for judging your answers by indicating key points you should 
have included. Full Answers to the questions will, of course, be found 
in the unit contents. 



Obj* 1. Describe individual differences among students of the same age. 

Achieven^nt differences 

Students at any age or grade level differ from one another by several 
grade levels. 

For the same student, achievement level usually varies considerably 
from one subject' to another. 

As students advance through the grades ^the differ es in achievement 
level bstween the lowest and highest students incy^^^es. 

Differences in learning rate 

The key point here is that slov/er learners may take five or more times 
longer to complete a learning task than rapid learners. 

Differences in learning style 

Different students require different materials, settings, and 
methods for effective learning. 

Exa>Tjples of learning style differences: corxrete vs. abstract materials, 
individual vs. group settings, aural vs. visual modes, teacher -di rection 
vs. self-direction. 

Differences in interests 

Mere you should have noted differences in interests in various school 
subjects, and differences in hobbies, social concerns, career orientation, 
esthetics, sports, etc. 

Obj. 2a. One sentence definition of individualization. 

Your definition should have referred to planning and conducting instruction 
of the individual learner in ways that take account of his learning needs, 
achievement ^evel^ and characteristics aii <^ learner. 
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Obj. 2b, Modes of -ind-ividualizing instruction. 

For an adequate ansv;er you should have included most of tfie following ways 
of differentiating instruction from one student to another: 

— assessing the student's initial level of achievement 

— diagnosing the student's learner characteristics 

— planning for each student rather than for a group 

— offering students individual help as needed 

— assessing achievement of a learning task on an individual basis 

Obj. 3, Self-direction as a learning goal and a requirement for 
individualization. 

Learning to be self-directing is important because niany times in life v/e 
need to learn things without a teacher's help. Also, if we are not self- 
directing v/e have to depend on others for answers to our learning needs — 
acquiring new skills, learning about jobs, evaluating political candidates, 
etc. 

Since a teacher cannot give constant attention to each individual student, 
individualization requires that students spend most of their time -earning 
without iiianediate help from the teacher. 



Obj. 4. Three ways of having student self-^directior* in an instructional 



An adequate answer should include learning with the use of structured 
materials, receiving help from fellow students, and being able to plan and 
conduct learning tasks independently. 

Obj. 5. Not included in the Pre- and Post-Assessment Exercises. 

Obj. 6a. Definition of mastery-referenced instruction. 

Your answer should have indicated that this calls for having all students 
satisfy the same standard of excellence in performing a learning task they 
undertake. 

Obj. 6b. Advantages for students of mastery-referenced instruction. 
An adequate answer would include these points: 

— better retention of what was studied 

— provision of a foundation for further learning in a subject 



'J 



program. 




— better basis"" 




pplying what was learned 



contribution to feelings of competence and personal wort. 
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Obj, 6c, Advantages for teachers of mastery-referenced instruction. 
Key points to include vjould be: 

— freedom from remedial Instruction 

— satisfaction from succeeding with aill students 

— improved relationships with many students 

Obj, 7. Requirements for mastery-referenced Instruction, 
These are critical requirements that need to be met: 

— standards of mastery must be set for all learning tasks 

— students must be assigned tasks based on their actual levels of 
achievement 

— students' lesson plans must take account of their individual learning 
styles 

— students must be allowed different lengths of time to complete their 
tasks 

— teachers must offer students help with their learning difficulties 

— If a student does not show mastery of a task, further study must be 
required until iiiastery is reached 

Obj, 8, Evaluating ability groJiping as a way to individualize instruction. 

No method of ability grouping can produce truly homogeneous groups because 
each student differs from each other In achievement from subject to subject, 
or within a subject^as well as in learner characteristics. 

Whole-group or sub-group teaching is the rule with ability grouping and 
thus does not take account of Individual differences within the group. 

Students assigned to low groups generally feel stigmatized and are apt to 
have less motivation to learn. 

Objs. 9 & 10, With these objectives your judgment of how familiar you are with 
each approach to individualization was the only answer required, 

Objs. 11-13. These objectives are not Included in the Pre- and Post-Assessment 
Exercises. 
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Date 



Position 



Organization 



Please give your reactions to this unit by checking and writing in your 
opinions and recommendations. Returning this form to Research for Better 
Schools, 1700 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 {Attention: Glen Heathers) 
will help us judge the value of tlie unit as well as aiding in its revision, 

A* Your judgment on the importance of a unit^on this topic as training for 
leadership in local educational improvement programs. 

Check: Very High High Moderate low Very low 

Your coniments: 



Your judgment of the quality of the Introd'jctory section of the unit* 

Check: Very High High Moderate low Very Low 

Your comments : 



C* Your judgment of the adequacy of the set of unit objectives . 
Check: Very High High Moderate low Very Low 

What objectives do you recoEimend omitting? Why? ■ 



What objectives do you recofimiend adding? Why? 
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Unit Evaluation Form - Con^t . 

0, Your judgment on the quality of the unit contents . 

Check: Very High High Moderate Low Very Low 

Your comments: 



Your judgment on the quality of the unit exercises . 

Check: Very High High Moderate Low Very Low 

Your comments: 



F* Your judgment on the quality of the unit pre- and post-assessments 

Check: Very High High Moderate Low Very Low 

Your comments: 



About how many hours did you take to complete, this unit? 

H* How valuable do you judge this unit to be for training each of the following 
categories of educational leaders? Please enter the appropriate symbol* 
H - Highly valuable, M - Moderately valuable* L - Low value 

School system central administrators 

Building principals 

Curriculum coordinators 

Field consultants of state education departments 

Graduate students in administration or supervision 

Other: 
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